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itects are at their most pathetic when they scramble to justify their existence. 
g desperately to be all things to all people, they defend their ability to “add 

” even as they produce increasingly idiosyncratic work and pursue the peculiar 
egy of disengaging themselves from popular culture. If they paid more attention 
ppular culture, they might discover that society really does want architects. In 
the public is quite clear about what it wants from architects: beautiful buildings 


mean something. 


ning, of course, is the sticking point. Many architects would protest that their 
lings do have meaning. The problem is that the public isn't interested in the 


ges they're offering. 


unyielding focus on the World Trade Center site offers insight on what the 

ic does want to hear and therefore offers an unprecedented opportunity to 

ence the future of architecture. Those who viewed the public rejection of the 
evelopment proposals as a call for bold new design missed the point. The public 
ot clamoring for a 1,776-foot building, nor for technical gymnastics, nor 
rebranding of the New York skyline. The public wanted a building that said 

Pthing profound about the terrible things that had happened, a building that 


ssed questions about life, death, and the human condition. 


þkind's stalagmites will someday be viewed as a circa 2000 period piece. They 
ave more historical significance if they can also be viewed as the moment when 
it” re-entered the architectural lexicon and when architects reached deep into 
istory to rediscover the roots of the impetus to build. In honoring the site 

e towers as sacred ground, we are following an instinct as old as humankind. In 
ing to build high, we are following an urge almost as old, to reach skyward 


nd our own limitations. 


hard to talk about spirit. Instead, we use words like awe, mystery, joy, the 

able. Spirit is sometimes about religion, but not always. It is sometimes about 
acle, but not always. We talk about human spirit and community spirit, but 
so acknowledge spiritual forces greater than ourselves. The question of how to 
| places that have the power to sustain and nurture a sense of spirit without 


ng for mere theater is a difficult but worthy one. 


ive in uncertain times. But as architect Julian Bonder notes in these pages, 
ertainly should not lead us to think that we should represent uncertainty ог 
s through buildings and landscapes. Uncertainty should lead us to a certain 


е, and choice is not ‘whatever. 


esign is to make choices. We can choose to pursue the stylistic tours-de-force 
are now available to us through new technologies and new materials. Or we can 
se a much tougher assignment: to put those tools to a higher purpose, to make 


Ps of enduring meaning. 


beth S. Padjen FAIA 
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Letters 


Your July/August issue featuring Peabody 
Terrace truly hit home with me. I lived there 
for two years and found my own experiences 
and observations reflected in your articles, 
especially the idea that it is a building 

loved by architects and hated by almost 
everyone else. 


I'm no architect, and 1 was almost in tears 
when I first saw my third-floor apartment. 
Still squinting from the bright August sun, 
I looked at the box-cluttered interior and 
could only think, “It’s so dark and ugly!” 


Even when my eyes adjusted to the dim light, 
I saw little to improve my first impression, It 
was always dark inside, even on the sunniest 
days. The flooring was also dark, a speckled 
charcoal grey linoleum. It hid dirt so well 

that 1 often lost my dust pile as / was sweeping, 
and had to get down on my hands and knees 
to find it again, a mountain of dust rising 
above the pitted floor. 


The ceiling amazed and still amazes me; 1 
could hardly believe that concrete, poured on 
a patchwork frame of cheap plywood and 
showing joint lines, blots, and even little 
“footballs” where knots in the wood had been 
excised, would be an intentional design 
choice. Walls were full of odd little outcrop- 
pings and built-in units, which made furniture 
placement a challenge. Closets were small, 
rooms were small, and the kitchen seemed to 
be an afterthought, stuck hurriedly onto one 
of the living-room walls. Faced with a two- 
by-two stove and four feet of counter space, 

I mourned the full, sunny kitchen I had left 
behind. 


Inside and out, | found it to be a tacky, ugly 
little place, reminiscent of 1960s public 
housing projects. I didnt think anyone could 
disagree, but at a dinner party I realized 1 was 
wrong. I was sighing about my new home to 
my table companion; he was an architect and 
was truly shocked that I could be anything less 
than delighted to have the honor of living in 
Peabody Terrace. “But it was designed by 
Sert!” he cried. “And it's still small, dark, and 
ugly!” I replied. His parting words to me, in a 
tone of earnest pity, were: “I hope you come 
to appreciate living in Peabody Terrace.” 


I never came to honor the space as he di 
I can honestly say | came to appreciate m 
aspects of the space: the neatness of its d 
smoothly incorporating varied apartmen 
sizes and therefore varied family sizes, lik 
many interlocking puzzle pieces; the way 
integrated home space, child care, play s 
common space and park areas into the сс 
munity of apartments; it truly made the 
of the space it occupied and the surroun 
area. | even came to love parts of it, espe 
my balcony, which was at tree-crown lev 
and faced a maple-lined walkway to the 
It was breezy and cool in the summer an 
brilliant in the autumn, and always gave 
a peaceful place to view the Charles. 


I'm living in Arizona now, drenched in 
sunlight and seeking dark shady spaces. 
read your last issue, I felt a wave of nost: 
and affection for my old home. | may n 
come to love it as architects seem to, but 
can appreciate the beauty of its design. 1 
that beauty could have incorporated Беа 
as defined by the community, it could b 
a building loved by all. I suppose that is 
ongoing challenge of architectural design 


Christa Torrens 
Cottonwood, Arizona 


The juxtaposition of the love/hate article 
about Peabody Terrace in your July/Aug 
2003 issue is an excellent illustration of 
I consider to be the most important issu 
regarding the future of the arc hitectural 
profession. I believe that architects, as is 
case in other fine arts, have lost the cons 
— not the client, bur the users of the pr 
Although there is popular appreciation fı 
the amenities of post-World War II buil 
there is little affection for the architectun 
Popular affection for a product leads to 

demand. If architectural consumers start 
like architecture again, they will demand 
and architectural clients will provide it. 

This is the design challenge for the archi 
ture of the 21st century. 


Willy Sclarsic AIA 
President, Wingate Real Estate Strategies 
Needham, Massachusetts 


"Education" issue [September/October 

] neglected to cover one very important 

» which is the education of architects relative 
€ building envelope and building science. 


schools are not providing sufficient educa- 
in the areas of the building enclosure and 
levant building science. Practitioners in the 
on area find that their staffs often dont 
rstand the principles governing the design 
ilding envelopes and the control of heat, air 
especially, moisture (both liquid and water 
r). The schools should be educating 
itects about the principles and technology 
ilding envelopes and the relevant building 
ce. 


ost facilities, the primary physical com- 
nt involving liability for architects is the 
ing envelope. It interacts with the mechan- 
tem, which conditions the interior space, 
ll as with the exterior environment and 
tiable weather, contributing to the mega- 
lity area of indoor air quality. The envelope 
ually the image we show in our architec- 
journals — can and must be mastered by 
icing architects. We run the risk of losing 
usiness of being prime professionals for 
rformance (and maybe even the looks) of 
uildings. 


hitects can learn the discipline of building 
ce, they have hope of managing indoor air 
ity. Moisture is the most important factor 
ard to durability; according to insurer 
, 90 percent of claims against architects 
oisture-related. 


arch, the Boston Society of Architects! 

ing Envelope Committee voted to submit a 
ment of Concern to the National Architec- 
Accrediting Board (NAAB) describing these 
erns. The current criteria of the NAAB 

te only one out of 37 criteria to the building 
lope and none to building science. 


ard Keleher AIA, CSI, LEED 

Stubbins Associates 

rman, BSA Building Envelope Committee 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Your roundtable discussion, “Declaring Victory: 
Practicing and Teaching" [September/October 
2003], was a refreshing insight into teaching by 
practitioners. Your comment that the “old battle" 
isnt being fought anymore between the profes- 
sion and the academy is very true. 


An unofficial cease-fire started when our five 
national architecture organizations — AIA, 
AIAS, NCARB, ACSA and NAAB (“the 
collaterals") — came together to commission the 
1996 report Building Community, a New Future 
for Architecture and Practice, researched and 
written by Ernest Boyer and Lee Mitgang of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 


Since the publication of Building Community, 
the collaterals have studied its text and each sees 
itself reflected in the criticism and praise. As a 
result, much has changed since 1996. The aca- 
demy and the profession have developed more 
open communication as demonstrated by your 
panel of practicing educators. Nearly 100 sub- 
missions for the NCARB prize for the Creative 
Integration of Practice and Education in the 
Academy have been received. Schools have much 
more diverse faculties and student bodies now, 
even though the profession has not kept pace. 


The climate for learning presented by your panel 
was very encouraging in its respect for students. 
This is in great contrast to the message in the 
recent publication, "The Redesign of Studio 
Culture — A Report of the AIAS Studio Culture 
Task Force" by the American Institute of 
Architecture Students. The report claims that the 
existing studio culture, mythical or not, can 
“lead to emotional, physical, and cultural depri- 
vation.” Perhaps the difference between the 
approach to teaching by your panel members 
and that described by the AIAS Task Force is 
that the panel members are all bringing the cul- 
ture of practice to the classroom. That is often 
not the case. 


I believe neither practice nor the academy can 
claim victory; rather, both should continue 

to recognize the strengths they can bring to one 
another. 


Peter Steffian FAIA, NCARB 
Chairman, Steffian Bradley Architects 
Boston 
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As one who has recently finished the internship 
and registration exam process, I enjoyed reading 
the conversation between John Cary, Jr. and 

Jeff Stein [Hearing Voices," September/October 
2003]. It reminded me of the process I went 
through to become licensed. 


Following the internship system established by 
the National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards, a certain number of training units 
are required in each area. Once I knocked off all 
700 total units from the 16 assorted categories, 
I was suddenly "educated" enough to take a 
licensing exam. It always struck me as amusing 
that I could achieve competency in the 
Programming training category after 10 training 
units and that it would take only 15 units to 
understand Engineering Systems Coordination. 
How does this account for our individual 
educational backgrounds? How can this system 
differentiate between the concepts which I 
learned quickly as opposed to those with which 
I struggle? 


No feedback is given to those who have taken 
the test; all you receive is a pass or fail. I didn't 
feel any more or less competent to do my job 
once I received nine results that told me that 

I had passed an exam. | could now call myself an 
architect. But what had I actually learned from 
the entire process? 


The inability to measure your true progress and 
development as a professional is perhaps one of 
the greatest shortcomings of the entire internship 
system. Each of us learns and processes informa- 
tion differently. I’m not suggesting that we do 
away with exams, but I am suggesting there 
needs to be a fundamental change in the way we 
ensure that all architects are exposed to some 
standard body of knowledge and concepts. It is 
appropriate that young designers have come 
together under the ArchVoices umbrella to make 
our voices heard. Kudos to those who contribute 
their time and energy to these informative, 
weekly newsletters. 


Jessica Zlotogura AIA 

New England Regional Associate Director, 
National Associates Committee 
Tsoi/Kobus & Associates 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


We want to hear from you. Letters may be e-mailed to 
epadjen@architects.org or sent to: ArchitectureBoston 
52 Broad St., Boston, MA 02109 


Letters may be edited for clarity and length and must 
nclude your name, address, and daytime telephone 
number. Length should not exceed 300 words 
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ELIZABETH PA DJ EN: There has been < 


lot of discussion in the last 15 years or so about 
memorials, which has obviously become more 
intense as the debate about the World Trade Cent 
site continues. I’m struck by the thought that the 
conversation about memorials offers a kind of 
justification for talking about architecture in a wa 
that is quite different from the way we've been 
allowed — or trained — to talk about design. Thq 
discussion of memorials has allowed us to talk abc 
making places that somehow transcend what we 
normally build, places that reach for bigger ideas 
than those that have occupied most architects 
recently — ideas about the nature of the human 
spirit and existence. The critic Robert Morgan wro 
recently that postmodernism is fundamentally 
about the denial of transcendence; transcendence, 
he said, requires the context of time and history. 
frequently talk about the age of irony, of cynicism 
of skepticism, of relativism — all those things tha 
define the modern age, all of which limit our abili 
to understand context deeply. Have we stripped 
ourselves of a vocabulary for talking about buildir 
and therefore for designing the environment in a 
more thoughtful, maybe richer, way? 


Steven Cecır: I think “transcendence” 
a good word, particularly in New England, with ig 
tradition of transcendentalism. But trying to fram 
conversation about spirit is a little bit like catching 
butterflies with a fishing net. It's not certain that 
talking about the experience of spirit in architectu 
is in fact the way to get at the problem. 


ELIZABETH PADJEN: Youre right — it 
very hard to capture. And that's why, I think, word 
like awe and wonder and mystery end up coming 
into the conversation. 


Juttan B o N DER: Architecture is always 
more interesting when it deals with something 


nd what we actually see. Adolf Loos made the 
erful observation that when we find a mound in 
forest that is six feet by three feet, we become 
ous and something in us says, someone was 
ied here. That is architecture, he said. The idea 
an unknown person is buried there confronts us 
death, with that inevitable condition that we are 
boing to go away from this earth. Loos also 
pested that only a small part of architecture 
bngs to art: the tomb and the monument. These 
s dont represent a formal design problem or 
a functional problem; they represent reminders 
n ethical question that has to do with something 
nd us. The places that have the kind of spirit 
are discussing transcend themselves; they suggest 
hething beyond themselves. 


NRY Moss: In preparation for this 
versation, I tried to think of places that have this 
of power. And I noticed that they fell into three 
gories. In the first group were a couple of Civil 
battlefields: Cold Harbor @ and Antietam. 
d Harbor is only a cluster of trenches on one side 
field and a couple of Park Service plaques that 
you that 5,000 people were killed in seven 
hutes as they charged these trenches. There's really 
hing there. And so if you don't know any of this, 
place doesn't mean anything. It was easy to think 
hese kinds of semi-erased places in which you 
all these stacked-up, hard-to-get-at histories that 
rich but are somehow connected to death. | 
ght, what about monuments to life? Grand 
tral Station came to me; that’s a great terminus 
d with anonymous people moving back and forth 
ugh it over long periods of time. And then I 
embered something that Elizabeth Padjen once 
| at a conference about religious properties — she 
talking about communal, tranquil places, and 
v rare they are. Churches offer that — the 
osite of Grand Central. Is it a particular kind of 


space that makes them so effective, or is it simply 
that being with other people in a tranquil way is so 
rare? The third category had associations with 


important people, for example, Emily Dickinson's 
house. If you know what happened there, it’s very 
moving. If you don’t know what happened there, it’s 
just another house in Amherst, Massachusetts. So for 
me, the issue constantly comes back to time and 
history, and the part that interests me most is the 
question whether there's not enough of this genius 
loci, whatever it is. And if theres not enough, what 
kind of spirit is missing most? It seems to me that 
you've got to connect to a place to have any of these 
experiences. Maybe people aren't as connected as 
they once were because they have lost time — they're 
moving faster through spaces; they dont live a 

whole lifetime in one place. We have all talked a lot 
about how one makes a monument at Ground Zero. 
I wonder about the opposite. Can you make a 
monument for places pulsing with life? 


ELIZABETH PADJEN: Ihave noticed that 
we don' celebrate birthplaces the way we used to. 
We're all talking about memorials now, death places, 
but birthplaces aren't places that crowds go to. I agree 
with you on many points. You can look at the 
Vietnam Memorial in Washington. If you don't have 
knowledge, it’s a big, shiny retaining wall. As I went 
through a similar exercise, I wondered about the 
ocean — what is it about the sea that often provokes 
a spiritual reaction? Standing on a beach, looking 
toward Portugal, you see nothing. That's one 
experience, and it does suggest infinity, eternity, and 
the power of nature. But the piece of coast that 
means more to me is Salem Sound, which I’ve lived 
near most of my life. What is interesting about the 
Sound is that when you look across the water, you 
also see land, you see structures, you even see some 
vistas that haven't changed substantially in a century 
or more, and so yourre seeing layers of history. And 


แอ ร ร อ ฐ อ ง ท ร ว อ ม บุ ว ง พ 


when you know something about it, it is a place that 
acquires meaning. You know about the number of 
shipwrecks there. You know the tragedies. You know 
about the people who set off from that place to go 
to China and other parts of the world. These layers 
of information piled on top of this landscape make 
it special. 


PHYLLIS ANDERSEN: 


Do you think that 
has to do with the relationship of geological forma- 
tion to architecture — to the ability both have to 
invoke similar responses of awe and wonder? For 
example, the place names of Yosemite have religious 
overtones, sometimes even terms that relate to 
religious architecture, such as Cathedral Rock. It's a 
point that John Sears makes in his book Sacred Places 
[see page 61]. I have a similar reaction to yours — 
the coastal sites that I find really powerful are all 
those with some sort of relationship to the human 
form, but also an overwhelming geological formation 
— the Cóte Sauvage in Brittany and the Maine 
coast, for example. 


It strikes me 
that one could group these kinds of evocations into 
two categories. One is rooted in knowledge, where 
your response to a place is a function of something 
you know, which you can translate into feeling. But 


Gary HILDERBRAND: 


Yosemite is an example of a place that elicits an 
almost unconditioned response that has almost 
nothing to do with knowledge. Actually, the notion 
of the unconditioned response is more of a 19th- 
century idea; I think many people today would say 
that the observer is never really *unconditioned." But 
I believe that the unconditioned response is still 
possible and, as a landscape architect, I find that it's 
quite crucial in our work. We can elicit qualities 

and characteristics that are moving and emotive that 
dont require a learned response. And so the comment 
about transcendence requiring context and history is 


troublesome to me. I think it is possible to have a 
transcendent experience without a lot of conditior 
ing, simply through the manipulation of elements 
like the breeze and the sun, light, humidity, and d 
horizon, for example. The best example I can poi 
to is a Modernist one: the work of Luis Barragán. 
his acceptance address after winning the Pritzker 
Prize in 1980, he gave an incredible evocation abc 
the things that were important in his work, that h 
felt mainly were qualities of transcendence that co 
indeed be built into works, and to which he belie 
you could have an almost universal response. He 
used words like “calm” and “serenity,” which were 
the qualities he sought. Universality itself is a 
Modernist notion, something wed now see as a 
20th-century idea. But the medium of landscape 4 
produce those qualities without dependence on 
historical context or prior experience. 


J u Lı AN BON DER: Which brings up the 
story of Barragáns contribution to Kahn's Salk Ins 
tute courtyard, which at some point in the design 
was full of trees. It was Barragán who suggested 


leaving it open to the sky and to the Pacific. 


Gary HitprERBRAND: Louis Kahn wa 
another figure in that mid-century period who 
sought to correct what we might call a bankruptcy 


of interest in the emotive. 


Bruce JENNEKER: This is a hard 
conversation to dig up vocabulary for, as we're all 
finding. I had to push to find the vocabulary after 
September 11, because immediately after Septemb 
11 and continuing even until now, the number of 
people who have turned to us for a more serious 
engagement with the life of faith has increased 
phenomenally. I think some of that is because so 
many of these are younger people who are in thei: 
late 20s and early 30s — their parents went to 


Woodstock and in the process discovered for 


nselves a vocabulary, but divested themselves of a 


ative history, of a mythological context, of a 
abulary for ritual. And so we have a number of 
ple who don't have a vocabulary for certain kinds 
xperiences; the best they can do is to say that 
ething is awe-inspiring. But they want more than 
. They come to a special place or a special 

sion and they say, “I am convinced this means 
ething. Help me unpack that meaning." There is 
panese aphorism that says, "The integrity of a 

el is the space it encloses." And the challenge for 
ple like us — since I’m a designer, too, even 

igh what I design with isn't as tangible and as 

ng as what some of you design with — is the 
ptation to insist upon the validity of the vessel. 
it's the space that the vessel encloses that has 
ning, whether it's the mound in the wood or 

m Sound. Phyllis mentioned geology. There's the 

logy of stones and there's the archaeology of 
rience. And so the space of Salem Sound means 
ething not because ships left from there. It means 
ething because hearts were pulled in that place. 
you stand there in the place of a torn heart and 

en you dont have the vocabulary for that 

erience, it doesnt matter whether you know that 

ple left for China from there. But if you 

lerstand what the space evokes, then suddenly 
find yourself in a place where you say, "Aha, this 
hat it means to be human.” Ultimately, that’s 

t people want to work out: what it means to be 

nan. I think the manipulation of space, event, 

e, and context can attack and demolish the 

sess whereby that evocation happens, as much as 
n serve it splendidly. We are in need of a 

abulary for the interpretation of the gifts of 
scendence that come to us, and we who are 
gners must serve that need. I of course see it as a 
ious opportunity, but it is an artistic 


bortunity, too. 


ELIZABETH PA De I agree that an 
evocative experience can be designed. ГЇЇ give an 
example — one that is also a good example of your 
vessel analogy: WaterFire & in Providence, Rhode 
Island. WaterFire is both an event and a place. It was 
conceived by an artist, Barnaby Evans, as a series of 
nighttime events along the Providence River. It's 
really about the inside of the vessel, the vessel being 
the city. Barnaby choreographs the experience, 

using all the arts — music, visual, performing arts, 
elements that sometimes come from prehistory — 
while people dressed in black go down the river in 
boats and stoke floating braziers with wood — 

so the fire seems to float on the water. It takes aspects 
of ritual that we know from a variety of traditions, 
and it deliberately reaches across cultures and across 
time to make something that is primeval in many 
ways. Are we being manipulated by this very clever 
person in this very beautiful environment? Well, yes. 
But it is an example of designing not the environ- 
ment itself, but the character of the environment. 


STEVEN Cecıı But the question there is 
how much of that experience is theater. I think that 
its mostly theater. Great theater it's a wonderful 
way to spend the evening. Shakespeare's Hamlet is 


great theater, but it's not architecture. 


Henry Moss: And yet were talking as 
designers about ways of creating strong emotions. 
Our relationship to the world is becoming more 
disembodied. I don't actually believe that walking 
around with a Walkman or being on the Internet in 
itself makes you any less connected with the world. 
But I believe that many things are somehow 
combining to make people less connected to the 
physical, spatial world. When Bruce talked about the 
vessel, I thought of the central courtyard in the 
Boston Public Library @, which I think is one of the 


most magical spaces in Boston. Nothing happens 
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there that anybody could characterize in terms of 
love, hate, hope, suffering any obvious emotional 
reaction. There are some Windsor chairs, a statue, 
light, water, and a space. lt's hard to imagine anyone 
walking through that place and scowling at it. It 
must be one of those unconditioned experiences 
Gary talked about. I don't even know what people 
feel when they're there, but it’s something, and I bet 
everybody feels something fairly similar. And if 1 
didn't believe that we could manipulate some of the 
context that creates that kind of experience, there 


would be no point in being a designer. 


As a non-designer 
talking to designers, I would like to hear more about 
the making of these places. How do you actually 
make these things? How do you manipulate material 
ideas? How can you transfer that knowledge? It 
would be enormously helpful to know. Of course, it 
might demystify the process, and then you run the 
risk demystifying yourself as a designer. 


| like what you're 
saying. | became interested in architecture because 
Pm a ritualist and the creator of the theater of the 
religious experience in my role as precentor, | am 
responsible for the music, the art, the ceremonial 
choreography, in short, for the aesthetic element of 
the church. And it became clear to me that the 
architectural reality was a threshold to a more 
powerful experience. I had to make the architects 
chat I got to know quite drunk before they would 
have a real conversation with me about the 
architectural event as a threshold. Га already learned 
that the way I experience distance and proportion- 
ality does something to me. Em not sure of the 
psychology or the physics of that, but I know that 
the way I experience enclosure and dimension affects 
me. And I also know that things happen to me 


in the way I experience light. Now, some of that is 


because I grew up in the sun — I grew up in the 
Iropic of Capricorn, in South Africa. Living in 
New England is a very trying experience. But | 
began to discover that these things really matter. 
My background in the theater helps, but there is 
something quite different — and WaterFire may | 
an example — between a space that encloses a pla 
and serves as a threshold, and a theatrical event 
or a ritual, important though those are. There's 
something unique about the way the architectural 
event serves as threshold. I’ve been in spaces wher 
the architecture was not a threshold at all — it 
was an obstacle blocking you from some greater 


experience, from transcendence. 


ЕСІ The question of how we 
can create these places, how we make something 
happen, comes from our rationalist approach to tl 
world. We talk about the vessel all the time and nq 
what's in it. But the tradition of spirit in architect 
comes from the belief that there is something that 
we're evoking that is not about us. In other words 
our rationalist approach is very anthropocentric: 
What am / doing to make something happen? 
Whereas if I as a designer go back to the idea oft 
genius loci — the spirit of the place — then I mus 
believe that there is a spirit already here in this pla 
and my job is to reveal it. I didn't make it. 1 didnt 
bring it here. My job is not to capture it but to 
celebrate it. I don't believe in little spirits in the 
rocks, but at the same time, this is not about the 
human spirit. Finding that spirit, that meaning, le 
you to a torally different stance in the creation of 
architecture or landscape architecture. And that 
is the architecture that excites me. And so, if I go 
Salem and walk into the Witch Trials memorial € 
and I'm from another culture and dont know 
anything about witches, I still know Tm in a prett 
darn special place and I'll stop and think about it. 


Places of spirit 
Steven Cecil AIA, ASLA: 


Chapel of St. Ignatius at Seattle University 
by Steven Holl FAIA 


State House, Boston 


by Charles Bulfinch 


Rowes Wharf, Boston 
by Adrian Smith FAIA/SOM Chicago 


Witch Trial Memorial 
Salem, Massachusetts 
by James Cutler FAIA and Maggie Smith 


LIAN BON DER: That's a very important 
t. It’s almost as though what we do is to make 
ffering. And that suggests a kind of communi- 
on with the place itself, a kind of dialogue. I like 
hink that we establish architectural conversations 
ialogues with history, with people, with place, 
with some events that may be traumatic. I am 
aborating with the artist Krzysztof Wodiczko on a 
ject for a memorial for the abolition of slavery 
antes, France. Part of our work is to create and 
eveal layers of meaning. The question is not only 
the buildings and spaces can speak, but also 
these spaces can become "frames" for people to 
ak today. Speech is the point — how to foster the 
earance of the traumatized voices of others. 


IZABETH PADJEN: Speech brings us 
in to the overlay of some kind of narrative onto a 
се. Some communication, some knowledge, some 
y or history. I’m intrigued by the notion that has 
erged. On the one hand, there are places that 
ıire an overlay of narrative. And on the other 
d, it may be possible to create places that in 
iselves have an inherent quality of the ineffable. 
ike to go back to Phyllis’ question, which I think 
ry valid: What are the tools that we use to create 
se kinds of spaces? We talked about light. 
nipulation of scale is another one. 


NRY Moss: Discontinuity is another. 
ehow it’s really important. By that I mean 
ontinuity from our everyday life, an experience 

takes people away from their daily life and 
igations and confronts them with something new. 
other is low light levels that have to do with a 
se of mystery. I put an organ case into a church in 
rham in the north of England. We spent hours 
ng to lower the light levels just enough so that 
ple couldn't quite tell, even in daylight, where the 


an case ended and the ceiling began. And it really 


Places of spirit 
Gary Hilderbrand: 


The Pantheon 


Courances 
France 


Wellfleet 
Massachusetts 


made all the difference. I think hearing voices from 
unseen locations, having light come in from places 
that you don't understand, are important tools that 
you can use. Atmospheric changes can be quite 

profound in landscapes. And those are all scaleless. 


Bruce ]EN N EK ER: [I think that we are 
called not only to know the tools and to understand 
their possibilities, but also to be in some sort of 
relationship with the tools. I'm thinking of a floral 
artist, whom I love watching work. She takes forever 
to do a flower arrangement. Not because it takes her 
a long time to put the flowers in. But she'll look at 
the bucket of floral material, and it will take her a 
long time to choose one. And then she will stand 
with it. She looks at the vase, and she looks at the 
space. For a long time. l'm a flower arranger, too, but 
I move my flowers around 20 times. She’ll take that 
one flower and she'll put it in one place, and it will 
stay there. And then she'll choose the next one. 
There's a sense that she knows what the message of 
each of these elements is, and she knows what the 
message of that space is. And when it's done, which 
takes six hours, sometimes it's bouffy and huge, 

and sometimes it's three flowers and a leaf. But it's 
perfect for the space. She is totally engaged with the 
moment, the place, the materials, and the techniques 
of snipping and wiring or whatever. I think the 

real challenge of our time is not to deliver the 
product but to be the student, to let the tools and 
the materials teach what their possibilities might 

be, rather than our exploiting their potential. 


STEVEN Cecır: That sounds similar to the 
traditions of ikebana, Japanese flower arranging. It’s 
highly formalized, but each arrangement is designed 
for a particular place. You cannot pick up an ikebana 
arrangement and put it on the other side of the 
room. And that suggests another tool we have at our 
disposal: point of view. If you look at the Vietnam 
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Memorial from the air, it doesn't mean very much. It 
requires a specific point of view, and it requires 
movement. Movement is itself a key to many of 

the spaces we're talking about. If you were beamed 
into the middle of Chartres Cathedral, you'd be 
impressed. But you need the procession through the 
space to discover the evocative experience that is 
otherwise hidden. 


ELIZABETH PA DJ EN: When Henry first 
mentioned discontinuity, I thought of it in a spatial 
sense, the discontinuity of going from narrow space 
to large space, for example. And that also suggests 
procession. Let me put two examples on the table — 
places that have some of the characteristics we've 
been talking about. In some respects they re more 
alike than you might imagine. The Hancock tower in 
Boston and the Mall in Washington, DC @. Would 


you call them evocative places? 


STEVEN Cectt: Tm fascinated by what 
L'Enfant did when he laid out Washington. He was 
very conscious of the topography, very conscious of 
the orientation and the relationship to the river and 
to Arlington. He had a complete grasp of the way 
visual connections are made. Put the Mall someplace 
else and it wouldn't work. It's all about place and 
space. Whereas the geometry that generated the 
Hancock tower wonderful building that it is — 
seems to me very trivial in the scale of things. 


ELIZABETH PADJEN: Tm picking on 
these two places for a few reasons. One is that they're 
examples of some of the tools we talked about: size, 
scale, light. The Mall is on the one hand one of the 
most designed sites in this country, for the reasons 
Steve just mentioned, but at the same time one of 
the most underdesigned spaces. The Hancock tower 
is not a space, but a highly crafted object that seems 
to elicit a visceral response from all kinds of people 
who find it beautiful. 


Places of spirit 
The Reverend Bruce Jenneker: 


Chapel of St. Ignatius at Seattle University 
by Steven Holl FAIA 


The Benedictine Abbey of Einsiedeln 
Switzerland 


Fraumünster, Zurich 
Abbey Church, Le Mont St. Michel 
Sainte Chappelle, Paris 


Abbey Church at St. John's Abbey, Minnesota 
by Marcel Breuer 


Chapel at Notre-Dame-Du-Haut at Ronchamp 
by Le Corbusier 


Gary HitpEnBRAND: Му reaction is 
the opposite of Steve's. I find the Hancock tower t 
be a beautifully honed object that is invested in a 
of forces that were conjured in the shaping of that 
building. I don't think of it has having qualities of 
spirit as we've been using the term, but it fascinat 
me as an item of cultural production. As for the 
Mall, I agree that the plan emerged from a profou 
set of observations about rhe characteristics of the 
site and an understanding of how we see and 
perceive space. It is a remarkable invention, in tert 
of how it presents ideas about the way a society ar 
its institutions could be built. It is clearly an 
Enlightenment idea. What we see today, though, i 
in fact more the result of work by the MacMillan 
Commission around 1900. When I go to the 
Washington Mall, l'm conditioned by my anecdot 
knowledge of all the elements that have formed it, 
and then I’m really disappointed in the way that it 
looks today. Its great vision hasn't been well tende 
It seems too big, too windy, too trampled. There a 
too many cars. My intellectual sensibility about it 
gets frustrated by the realities of the problems that 
are visited upon it every day by the fact that it's 
mainly a tourist destination. 


PHYLLIS ANDERSEN: Unfortunately, th 
sublime can slip into the banal very easily. That is 
issue: how do you sustain the sublime? I agree with 
you; I have the same reaction to the Mall. It's ban: 


It's also home to an increasing number of memori; 


which pose a very difficult question. We now seer 
have a set of rituals for memorializing. Because of 
number of people involved in creating memorials, 


each new space has its own, rather large communi 
of people who in various ways share an experience 
and maybe unconsciously veer into these memoria 
izing rituals. How can a designer transcend the bai 
in these cases and at least reach for the sublime? 


LIAN B ON DER: The question of the 
lime is problematic because it deals with 
tions of beauty, when many of these memorials 
often about fear and horror. I don't think we 
or should deal with them in terms of aesthetics. 
should instead filter them in the light of ethics, 
ugh the lens of the uncanny, and through 
ions of "ugliness." Ugliness not the opposite of 
uty. And that is one of the interesting aspects 
he Hancock tower — it can be read in the light 
gliness, as an object out of place. Aside from 
any architectural qualities, that is what makes it 
erful. It suggests a new dimension to the city, 
t Boston itself at some point accepted that there 
ld be something different. The Mall seems to 
body the notion of available land, and that is its 
est problem: If this is available land, then let's 
t plopping memorials on it. And of course every 
stituency calls for one. 


EVEN Crcriru: The thing that fascinates 
about Washington is the fit between the 
graphy that it had and the geography that was 
ted — it's much more interesting than simply 
cing objects on a site. I think the Mall today is 
a scratchy record of a great piece of music. You're 
responding to that piece of music. You hate that 
so darned scratchy. 


IZABETH PADJEN: And love the fact 
t it's so scratchy. When I go to Washington, I 
ays go to the Mall. We talked about rituals; this is 
e. I walk out and stand in the middle. I look to 
left, I look to the right. I get a sense of it, I 
orb it. And then I look at all the stuff that people 
doing. They're wearing their T-shirts and eating 
ir hotdogs and chasing their kids who are chasing 
dogs who are chasing the Frisbees. No, the grass 
t tended, and it's unprogrammed. But I love the 
it of the place. It seems to me that it's Americas 
nt yard, but we're all comfortable there. All this 


activity happens in what is by all other measures a 
very sacred space, in terms of its history, its design, 
and its intended symbolism. I love the fact that 
anyone who comes to that place can claim it. It's not 
quite the same as, say, Copley Square, which is also 
very active, filled with people eating, napping, even 
skateboarding. Perhaps it's the presence of Trinity 
Church that makes the difference. It's Trinity’s front 
yard. And of course, Trinity is a destination in itself 
for thousands of tourists. 


Bruce JENNEKER: Something like three 
quarters of a million people. 


ELIZABETH PADJEN: Thatsan 
extraordinary number. More than the population of 
Boston. What do you think is drawing them? 


Bruce JENNEKER: A lot of people come 
because they know about it — they know something 
about H.H. Richardson and the architecture or 

they know about the engineering. But a lot of people 
come because it’s so unusual in America for a great 
church to command a great city square. St. Patrick's 
doesn't have that. St. John the Divine doesn’t have it. 
Grace Cathedral doesn't really have it. There's hardly 
another church in this country that has a piazza in 
front of it like the one at Notre Dame or even at 

St. Paul's in London. The building asserts itself on 
the square, and it's a powerful statement. There's an 
apocryphal story about Richardson and Phillips 
Brooks, the rector at that time, walking down the 
diagonal of Huntington Avenue; the site was still 
clear and the design was up for grabs. Richardson 
reportedly said to Phillips Brooks, “What do you 
want people to say when they come here for the first 
time?" And Phillips Brooks, with his love of 
modernity, reportedly answered, “I don't want them 
to say a thing. I want them to sing, 'A mighty 
fortress is our God, a bulwark never failing..." And 
in a way that really does happen. You walk across the 
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square, and there is this mighty fortress. But then it 
serves as a threshold into a totally different space. 
And a totally different experience. Whereas the 
outside of the building is massive and masculine, 
the inside of the building is feminine and open and 
womblike. And I think that's another piece that 
draws people there. 


r4 4 р ғ 
“GARY 


Гуе wondered 
if people are drawn to the non-liturgical, non- 


HıLDERBRAND: 


ecclesiastical aspects of the building as much as to 


the fact that it's a church. It seems as much a theater, 


almost an opera house, in the way that so much is 
focused on the crossing, far forward of where the 
liturgy takes place. And to sit there in the congre- 
gation always seemed to me to be like getting a box 
in the theater. It suggests the beginning of a 
movement away from strictly ecclesiastical form to 
one that's more about ceremony and public engage- 
ment, that is perhaps more secular in character. 


BRUCE 
Phillips Brooks was trying to find a secular 


JENNEKER: 


vocabulary for transcendence, and his partners in 
that effort were Richardson and La Farge, who did 
the murals and many of the stained-glass windows. 
They were trying to find a secular vocabulary for 
Christianity in the context of modernity. Your 
comment about the theater box is also true for the 
congregation and for the preacher, too. It is the 
coziest pulpit in Christendom. If you stand in the 


pulpit, you feel as though you can touch every single 


person in that room. No one is beyond your агт 
reach. It is the most uncanny thing. l've preached in 
some of the grandest pulpits in the Anglican Com- 
munion, and I haven't had that feeling. I think it's 
one reason why Phillips Brooks had such a huge 
following here, because people tend to relate to the 
preacher and Trinity has this intimacy. Which is 
another piece of that secular vocabulary. Phillips 


You're absolutely right. 


Brooks asked La Farge to put two murals in the 
church that would tell the meaning of the church 
and its vocation as you come in. They illustrate tw 
Bible stories, which represented for Phillips Brooks 
the major concerns and challenges of Christianity 
his time: the questions "Do I belong here? Is there 
place for me?" and “Can there be meaning in life?" 
And so on one side is the story of the woman at d 
well — the woman who had had many husbands 
and was rejected by her community because she tr 
to find happiness and joy and intimacy. And acros 
from it is the story of the lawyer, who came to Jes 
at night and said, "What must I do to be saved?" 1 
think those two images shape the experience of th 
people in the room even when they don't know ho 
to interpret them; they communicate something. 


Gary HitpERBRAND: Lets go back to 
the question of why visitors come to Trinity in suc 
great numbers. Let's assume they come without a 
connection to the stories you just described and 
without a connection to the historical significance 
this particular church, which represents an importą 
moment in modernity. Do you think the visitors c 
read all that? 


Its hard for me to 
answer. My perception is that the visitors come 


BRUCE JENNEKER: 
because of this articulation of significance at the er 
of Copley Square. I think that’s the threshold. Ond 
they go through it, they find all kinds of things. B 
| think they come first because when they look at t 
building, they know that the space that is enclosed 
by those walls matters. 


j u Lı AN Bo N DER: But that may be the c: 


of many of the cathedrals or churches we normally 
visit when we go to Europe. What strikes me as vei 
interesting, being from another faith, is the questio 
you raised, “Do I belong here?" It comes back to tl 
idea of intimacy, of speech, of dialogue, of meeting 


e-to-face. It comes back to Steve's point about 
ether our work is about others or about ourselves. 
:omes back to the question of the tools that are 
hilable to us to create certain conditions. İt comes 
k to our discussion of the Mall, because the Mall 
h place that says all of us of belong there. And 

t all ultimately brings us to the question, how can 
signers make spaces that tell us all that we could 
ong there? 


-IZABETH PADJEN: Î can offer an 
mple of a building that was intended to do just 

t. Go to the other side of Copley Square, to 
Kim's Boston Public Library Ө. It was built as а 

hlace for the people." Like Trinity, it conveys a 

ssage, an idea, although a wholly secular one. And 
ough the architecture is quite different, the 

signer used similar tools — the layering of media 
art, texts, procession. It has its own kind of 

ular liturgy in some respects. 


IYLLIS ANDERSEN: T think there are 
ny library spaces that convey the kind of spirit 
've been talking about: Bates Hall at the BPL, the 
prary of Congress reading room, the reading room 
the New York Public Library. Not all the reading 
ms Гуе been in have it; some are just pompous. 
t others offer a marvelous, democratic experience. 
ere is a sense of awe, but often also a sense of 
imacy. And there is always the understood ritual 
how you behave. Irs the respectful consideration 
other people. 


IZABETH PADJEN: They also remind 
of things — ideas, events, history, people, the 
per accumulation of knowledge — that are beyond 


that are greater than we are. 


ENRY Moss: But there's still something 
ssing at the Boston Public Library, and that is the 
Fffability of what one experiences at Trinity, 
ticularly as you go from the outside to the inside. 


By comparison, the McKim building is full of 
predictable spaces, and the behaviors are predictable, 
and it's easy to imagine when you go in there what 


that hierarchy is going to be. I love Richardson's 
scale jumps, which are these extraordinary leaps from 
one scale to another. The thing that amazes me about 
Trinity is that once you've seen this great fortress, 
this mountain of a building, you go in and it's 
domestic. The discontinuity is supportive, both for 
an individual and then for this extraordinary 
community. I think that’s what Kahn did at his best. 
He made these communal spaces, even where 
nobody expected them or wanted them, like the 
Exeter Library. The students are just going in to get 
a book to do their homework. And yet here's this 
grand image of the community somehow in the 
middle of that. 


JULIAN BO N DER: And yet both Richardson 
and McKim lived in a world of greater certainty than 
ours. We see an uncertain world laid here before us 
— politically, economically, you name it. What then 
is the contribution of designers in such a world? 
What can we offer? And for me, the answer has to 
do with the ethical weight of choice. Uncertainty 
should not lead us to think that we should represent 
uncertainty or chaos through buildings and 
landscapes. Uncertainty should lead us to a certain 
choice, and choice is not “whatever.” 


STEVEN CECIL: We spend years learning 
how to form things, but I think the better word is 
"transform." To transform is really something 
different. And I think it begins with an attitude on 
the part of the designer, an understanding of the 
difference between providing and offering. And the 
result is not about making a statement. It's about 
creating a place where a statement can occur. 
mmm 
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At EFCO, we understand the unique challenges of historic replication. 
In fact, we have a long history of working with codes and committees 
fo assure success from initial review to final installation. p 
EFCO is a leading manufacturer with a vast range of | Li ad = 
products as well as the ability io completely customize іна 
your solutions. We соп reproduce fenestration that av 
maintains historic integrity while providing updated thermal d 
efficiency and smooth operation | A, 
To minimize tear-out labor and debris, choose an EFCO bej 


Trim-All” Window Replacement System to fit over existing 


wood or steel window frames. Any EFCO product can be 
Products: EFCO Series 590 Steel Replica Windows, 


Series 5600 Curtain Wall System, and ifi i imi | | 
ре Delê oa Eris specified with unlimited custom paint colors—and a selection 
Building: Union Train Station, Worcester, MA -— Беш y 

Architect: Finegold Alexander of finishes and claddings—to match existing architecture and 
Erector: Cheviot Corp. 


Agent: Wharton Associates keep your project beautiful for years to come. 


Bring a new perspective to your historical project. Contact your 


EFCO representative, FENESTRA Inc., at 207-761-4455 or e-mail 
WINDOWS 


2¬ , ! fenestra@maine.rr.com. You can also call EFCO direct at 
น | CURTAIN WALLS 


1-800-221-4169 or visit us on the Web at www.efcocorp.com. ENTRANCES 
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Our staff are screened by a 
registered, practicing architect 
who personally interviews each 
candidate including portfolio 
review, hands-on CAD testing 
and reference checks. All staff 
are fully insured for liability and 
workers comp, and we cover all 
payroll taxes and benefits. 


To learn more, visit our web site 
at www.dakotadesignstaff.com 
or call 978-371-0530. 
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Ode to a Vent: 


In Praise of Honesty < 


= by Оше McManus 


November/December 2003 


ing from the Commonwealth Flats in South 
ston, six chamfered chimney stacks, 18 stories 
h, soar skyward. Bands of orange and buff brick 
hp massive metal panels that intersect expanses 
exposed concrete. The building face is inter- 
pted only by rectilinear glass-block portals and, 
two sides, by a series of immense teal-green 
vers. 


bre than the Leonard P. Zakim Bunker Hill 
dge or the new tunnels or the seven-and-a-half 
le web of new highway coursing under Boston, 
s new structure — Vent Building 5 — brings 
Big Dig to life. For me, the building is a visible 
nifestation of all the logarithms and computer 
wings, of all the planning and designing, of all 
digging and filling, of all the money and labor 
time and politics that created the $15 billion 
Bineering marvel that is che Central Artery and 
nel Project. 


t Building 5 is huge; it is new; it is bold; it is 

; it is unadorned. It animates the very palpable 
lity of the almost inconceivable changes to 
ston's infrastructure that have occurred as the 
has gone about its business for the past 15 
rs. The building shows just what it takes to put 
ndreds of thousands of cars underground daily 
drawing fresh air in, spewing bad air out, lungs 
the new highway below. 


Boston, where so much new architecture is 
trived, each of the seven new vent buildings has 
ertain integrity that challenges conventional 
sdom, but Vent Building 5 has something more 
mental. Because it is more visible than the other 
t buildings, it has monumental presence. 


s out there, up there, unavoidably in Boston's 
e. Strong and sculptural, here and now, this 
1 brand-new building without a context — 
defying the 


kstep notion that new architecture in this city 


in wide-open, virgin territory 


Б to match the existing architecture of the 
Бї. This is a building that embodies the potential 
this newest of our neighborhoods. 


t many Bostonians dont see it this way. 
hough enthusiastic crowds — literally hundreds 
thousands — lined up to walk across the Zakim 
dge and through the Liberty Tunnel last year, 
t Building 5 has been subject to abuse and 
ticism. Editorial writers, columnists, and 
'spaper reporters have sneered and piled on the 


negatives. Artists, environmentalists, and local 
residents have complained that the new structure 
looks like a nuclear power plant and is the laughing 
stock of South Boston. Politicians, including 

City Councilor James Kelley, have been disparag- 
ing; and Governor Mitt Romney is said to have 
called it "the ugliest building in Boston" during the 
2002 election campaign. 


Vent Building 5 stands out because it stands 
alone. It looms large, a tyrannosaurus rex to the 
convention center's brontosaurus, in the words of 
an architect involved in developing the design 
standards for the Big Dig. Under construction 
since 1992, it is still a new kid on the block — 
or at least what passes for a block in this section 


Ed aud a This is one honest 
of the city that is still very much a work in 


building, doing an 
honest day's work, 
its form revealing its 
function, showing 
Boston just how the 
Big Dig works, a 
thrilling architectural 
antidote to years of 
Palladian pollution, 


progress. 


Does this explain why the resistance to Vent 
Building 5 has been so great? Because the building 
is so new? So overscaled? So prominently located? 
So concrete? Is it because traditional Bostonians 
have been traditionally allergic to change in certain 
spheres? We not only have our hats, be we also 
have our red brick and gold leaf. 


Whats puzzling here is that Bostonians do pay 


homage to infrastructure once it's been incorpo- postmodern 

rated into the collective civic imagination. The pretensions, anıl 

architecture that we now treasure in the Back Bay contemporary 
contextualism. 


went up slowly, building by building, block by 
block, as the fetid swampland was filled. The vigor 
and grace of the Northern Avenue Bridge has 
recently been reaffirmed, almost 100 years after its 
construction. It will be retained as a bona fide 
bridge, but only after demolition was threatened 
for years. We have managed to accept harder-to- 
love public projects when they are viewed at a 
comfortable distance across space or time, like the 
Deer Island treatment-plant digesters across Boston 
Harbor, or the 19th-century Chestnut Hill 
Waterworks, the landmark industrial complex that 
originally contained huge, coal-powered steam 
engines and that will make fine high-end condos in 
the near future. Must we sanitize and romanticize 
public works functions in order to embrace and 
accept them? 


To the naysayers and the doubters, I say take 
another look! Drive or walk on Summer Street 
from South Boston into Boston. Confront Vent 
Building 5 in all its muscular power. This is one 


honest building, doing an honest day's work, its 
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form revealing its function, showing Boston 

just how the Big Dig works, a thrilling architec- 
tural antidote to years of Palladian pollution, 
postmodern pretensions, and contemporary 
contextualism. 

Observe how its angularity provides a perfect 
foil for the curvilinear roof of Rafael Vinoly’s 
new convention center. See how these two 
modern buildings frame a new dialogue with the 
downtown. Compare its soaring profile with the 
high-rises of different times: the United Shoe 
Machinery Building, the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Custom House tower. Consider that its newest 


There are seven new vent buildings in all, plus 
a new air-intake building near South Station, 
but they haven't generated the same negative 
attention as Building 5. Each stands in a more 
established location. Vent Building 1 more than 
holds its own next to the US Post Office on 

Fort Point Channel. (Vent Building 2 was 
eliminated during the planning process.) Both 
Vent Building 3 on Atlantic Avenue and Vent 
Building 4 near the Blackstone Block in 
Haymarket will be wrapped in brand-new 
offices, condominiums, and hotel rooms. Vent 
Building 6 looks as if it is right at home in 
Marine Industrial Park, as does as the award- 
winning Vent Building 7 (above), surrounded by 


cargo warehouses at Logan Airport. Similarly, 


Vent Building 8 was slipped between the 


snaking overhead highway and railroad 
tracks at North Station. 


neighbor is the 14-story Manulife headquarters, 
the city's first radically "green" glass office building 
and a technological marvel. 


Vent Building 5 may not have the comfortable 
familiarity of the Victorian Chestnut Hill Water- 
works complex, but it has a clear, engaging 
language of its own. Like all the vent buildings, 

it was located on a specific site because it has a 
specific job to do. Like all the vent buildings, 

it is big because it contains a series of huge fans, 
some 30 feet in diameter, several miles of duct 
work, and all the mechanical equipment needed 
to circulate huge volumes of air. Like all the vent 
buildings, its chimneys rise high because the 
exhaust must be dispersed at calibrated heights in 
the atmosphere. Like all the vent buildings, it is 
clad in metal panels and exposed concrete because 
they are durable materials that require little 
maintenance. 


It is not as if Vent Building 5 is without a few 
deft gestures of its own. There is for example, the 
matter of color: the teal-green louvers, and the 
orange-and-buff striped brick facing. But the 
colors serve their own purpose and acknowledge 
the colors and materials of the surrounding wharf 
buildings. There is something very seaworthy 

in its machined, white-metal panels. Yet Vent 
Building 5 is neither defined by, nor deferential 
to, expectations that it be anything other than 
what it is. 


Although Big Dig officials have tried to assuage 
criticisms of Vent Building 5, pointing out that 
landscaping will soften its edges and that other 
buildings will grow up around it and diminish its 
visual impact, I hope it continues to serve as 
irritant and inspiration to those who will plan, 
develop, and design new offices, hotels and 
condominiums on nearby streets and thorough- 
fares. Let's live up to Vent Building 5's challenges 
and create something crisp, real, original, and 
daring for this part of the new Boston. 


Perhaps we should start with a public tour? 
иши 


Otile McManus writes occasionally 
for ArchitectureBoston 


Editor's note: 

The architects for Vent Building 5 
were Wallace Floyd Design Group and 
CWA/MJA Joint Venture 
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Our Richardson Collection Charles Webb designs and builds 
includes sofas, chairs, loveseat | solidly-crafted, elegant furniture with 
РР and ottoman, with the option classic lines and timeless appeal. 
places | 
of down cushions. Choose We create e hardwood and 
from our wide variety of 


d e S | 9 n bandsome designer fabrics. merville, MA wor 


Visit or call for a free color catalog 


people 


aa COPLEY WOLFF Design Group 


www.charleswebbcidesigns.com 
landscape architects and planners.tel/617.654 9000. www 


Stone Source Boston Area Showroom to scale... 


Our showroom was created for residential and commercial design profes- 
sionals. Choose from an extensive collection of classic and unique natura 
stones, many displayed in fiel Select from a wide variety o tinctive 
surfaces, including porcelain and agglor e tiles, mosaics 
tal tiles, plus re > B 


North Point 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


GPI 


models 


ston 691A Somerville 
414 North Orlear 
215 Park Ave 


Photo: Residence at Armory Park, Brookline, MA 


Arriscraft Stone's Natural Edge Technology features silica sand 
e n a U r and limestone instead of concrete for an organic, natural look. 
Specify Arriscraft Stone and enjoy these unique benefits: 


* Lifetime warranty 


m 
* Natural Edge Technology 

li * Uniform high strength, high density, and low absorption 
* Exceptionally tight dimensional tolerances 


* Same detailing and installation as brick 
* Severe weathering standard 


E Е im 
* No sealing required 
i S i n li IVe * Twenty standard colors in three textures 
e Fast turnaround - typical lead times only 8-10 weeks 


For details on how Arriscraft Stone can help you meet both 


fa C a d es your design and budget objectives, call Consolidated Brick 
m at 1-800-321-0021. 


CONSOLIDATED: 16.4 


Sales Offices: Avon, MA + New York, NY * Warwick, RI * Glastonbury, CT * Manchester, NH * Mount Laurel, NJ 
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If you can dream it, Millwork Unlimited" can create it! 


ОА your imagination run wild and your creative juices take 
over with Millwork Unlimited". Simple drawings, sketches, and 
visions can be beautifully translated into reality. For interior or 
exterior applications, Millwork Unlimited" will create the unique 
trim products that you have only dreamed about, as well as the 
tried and true profiles you have come to rely on. 


\ 


Millwork Unlimited" meticulously crafts their millwork and moulding 
profiles using AZEK® trim products. AZEK® the leading brand of 
cellular pvc, provides the unequalled combination of Uniformity, 
Durability, Workability and Beauty. 


Custom Millwork Created with 


For more information contact your Millwork Unlimited" Specialist: 


1-800-243-2283 


A division of Parksite Plunkett-Webster, Millwork Unlimited" adds an exciting new dimen- 
sion to the services provided by one of the nation's premier building material distributors. 
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Before architecture, before civilization, before even 
agriculture, humans recognized that there was spirit in nature 
all around them. The most succinct and encompassing 
definition of spirit is “animating force.” It is not instinct, or 
emotion, or feeling, necessarily, although there is spirit in 
each of these. Spirit is a force that moves through us yet 

is somehow not of us, with a life and a will of its own. 
Because it is independent of human will, and because it is 
indispensable to the human enterprise, spirit has been a 
major preoccupation of all human civilizations. 


Australian Aborigines lived without permanent structures, 
either physical or social, yet had a deep mythic connection to 
their environment by means of their belief system, called 
"the Dreamtime." These hunter/gatherers saw their deities 
and the creation myths of their cosmos in the natural features 
of their world. A hill or a river embodied both an event of 


crucial mythical importance and the enduring spiritual 
power of that event. As with animist religions elsewhere, th 
Aborigines lived in a reverential state of "participation 
mystique" with their world as a result of this belief system. 
The relationship to spirit was immediate and direct. This 
connection was maintained by means of rituals, including 
rock paintings and other symbolic activities. Aborigines saw 
these acts as restorative, renewing connection to the creative 
spiritual forces inherent in nature. 


Stone Age cultures have left behind geometric enigmas in 
the form of stone circles, henges, menhirs and tumuli. 
Tremendous energy was expended upon these earthworks a 


monuments, with little apparent utilitarian benefit. What 
motivated generations of pre-literate humanity in engineerir 


feats that rivaled the pyramids or Gothic cathedrals? Wheth 
Stonehenge is a giant calendar or, as a more recent theory 


ggests, the private parts of the Earth Mother herself, the 
st cogent answer is replenishment and renewal. An 
ricultural society relies upon the fertility of the land and 
ks all means available to control and increase it. Spirit is 

e primordial fertilizer, and the monuments of the Stone 
e, perhaps the very first constructions worthy to be 

led architecture, were intended to invoke, contain, and 
rshal this potent force. 


e ambiguity of Stonehenge and similar monuments (is the 
ergy invoked celestial or terrestrial?) suggests a transitional 
ase in our relationship to spirit. These sites invoke the 
ocreative energy of the earth as the goddess of life, but 
ggest that the source of fertilization — of renewal and 

irth — is solar, in the form of the rising sun on the winter 
Istice. Greek architecture of the Iron Age may also have 

en transitional in this regard. While our post-classical 
nsciousness projects celestial implications onto a temple on 
ill, Vincent Scully insists that “all Greek sacred archit- 
ture explores and praises the character of a god or a group 
gods in a specific place" and that “the land (to the 

eeks) was not a picture but a true force which physically 
bodied the powers that ruled the world..." 


fact, the development of architecture parallels the 
olution of civilization with its hierarchical social structure 
d differentiating consciousness, precisely as a conduit 
r maintaining access to that vital source of life, the spirit. 
egfried Giedion has observed that “both ziggurat and 
ramid derive their existence from man’s awakened urge 
ward the vertical as a symbol of contact with the deity, 
ntact with the sky.” The awakening of this urge coincided 
ith the development of the first cities and a corresponding 
erarchical social structure. In other words, as human society 
veloped from an agricultural to an urban orientation, our 
nse of the source of spiritual energy simultaneously shifted 
m the earth to the heavens. While the landscapes of the 
reamtime, Stone Age Europe, and Iron Age Greece were 
ive with the life force, a student of later landscapes and 
ttlements might imagine that spiritual energy was drained 
m nature as we became less intimately involved with the 
rth. Stonehenge and Greek architecture sought to relate to 
d focus the energy inherent in their immediate environs; 
urats, pyramids, and ultimately cathedrals sought spirit 
the heavens. 


is not well known that the Temple of Jerusalem, like 
onehenge, was oriented towards the rising sun on a specific 
y. The religious scholar Julian Morgenstern has described 
w the eastern gates were opened on New Year's day of the 
lar calendar to allow the first rays of the rising sun to enter 
ep into the temple. These doors remained closed for the 

st of the year. The temple was, according to contemporary 
counts, a condensed image of the cosmos, self-contained 

d ritually maintained. Connection with external sources of 


energy were reduced to this one significant occasion, when 
the divine spirit embodied in the sun's rays penetrated and 
renewed the sacred space. 
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Where do we find spirit in an age of secularism? Church 
doors still face east, and steeples point toward the heavens, 
but our connection with spirit is often tenuous at best. 
Despite our science and our humanism, we know that spirit 
is a powerful force. Fundamentalism, substance abuse, mental 
illness, not to mention the worship of material wealth and a 
culture of narcissism, can all be seen as aspects of spiritual 
dis-ease. Because civilization has apparently lost its ability to 
channel and contain spirit, individuals are left to contend 
with taming this powerful force on their own. But the spirit 
by definition is not a force that can be tamed. At best it can 
be invoked, channeled, directed, and expressed. When we 
lack the ability to connect to spirit in a creative fashion, its 
manifestation becomes negative and destructive. Senseless 
violence may well be the ultimate expression of frustrated 
spiritual energy gone awry without proper cultivation. 


Our architecture has changed to reflect the values of 
civilization, yet its fundamental role as container for and 
expression of the life force remains. As our world views and 
consciousness continue to evolve, we will find new ways to 
employ architecture in the creative containment of spirit. The 
awakened awareness of earth energy, as demonstrated by 
Western fascination with the Eastern art of feng-shui, is a case 
in point. Earth energy, in the form of electromagnetic 
eurrents, is a measurable phenomenon, used by birds and 
other species to inform migratory movement. Investigators in 
Britain trace the location of churches, wells, and ancient 
tracks known as ley lines to the presence of electromagnetic 
currents in the earth which can be verified by means of the 
ancient art of dowsing. Perhaps the claims of feng-shui can be 
scientifically established, and architecture will once again 

be the principle conduit for channeling what the Chinese call 
chi. Although there is no English word that fully expresses 
the meaning of chi, “spirit” may be our closest equivalent. 


Architecture, as a specific and highly specialized form of 
building, owes its origins and its continuing significance to 
its ability to express the power and awe of the spirit. The 
invocation, propitiation, and containment of spiritual energy 
through ritual and religion lies at the heart of the human 
enterprise. Even in today's secular age, architecture has not 
lost this original function. It is only architects who have 
sometimes forgotten the elemental power of building. 

иши 

A. Vernon Woodworth AIA, an architect and consultant with the Sullivan Code 


Group, holds a Master of Theological Studies Degree from the Harvard Divinity 
School and is a graduate of the C. G. Jung Institute in Boston. 


A group of ducks is a PADDLING. 
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A group of zebras is a CROSSING. 


A group of shingles is the 
CEDAR VALLEY PANEL SYSTEM. 


CEDAR VALLEY 


Handcrafted Si hingle Panels 


THE CEDAR VALLEY SHINGLE PANEL SYSTEM Offers incredible architectural design flexibility. 
As a complete, integrated system, it includes one- to five-course panels with even, staggered, 
or open-keyway patterns, pre-woven corners, and factory-finished colors. Stronger and more durable 
than individually applied shingles, the system also enhances your design with the highest quality 
Western Red Cedar shingles available. 
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St. Mary's Episcopal Church, 1813 
Newton Lower Falls 


Newton, Massachusetts 


First Congregational Church 
Summer Sanctuary, 1834 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 


Stannard-Greensboro Bend 
Methodist Church, 1888 


Stannard, Vermont 


photo © Steve Rosenthal 


York Street Baptist Church, 1891 
York Village, Maine 


pirit Houses 


Photographs 
by Steve Rosenthal 


In some parts of the world, people build or buy little house-like 
structures — the size of birdcages or dollhouses — that they 
place in auspicious locations to appease and please the spirits that 
can protect them. The construction of these “spirit houses” is 

an ancient practice rooted in animism, which continues despite 
the adoption of other religions. 


Early New Englanders would have had no patience with such ideas. 
Instead, they built homely meetinghouses dedicated to the worship 


remain today; in response to changing liturgies, evolving architec- — 


tural tastes, and even competition from the growth of Anglicanism, 
the old Congregational meetinghouses were replaced by what is 
now perhaps the most enduring symbol of New England: the white 
wooden church. Constructed in the 18th and 19th centuries, 

these structures accommodated enormous variety in styles — 
Federalist, Greek Revival, Gothic Revival, Victorian — all expressed 
with simple architectural forms of great power. Perhaps unwittingly, 
New Englanders were also building spirit houses — places to 
shelter and nurture the spirit of their congregations, their commu- 
nities, and their region. 


It was this power that attracted the attention of renowned 
architectural photographer Steve Rosenthal. Throughout a career 
spent photographing some of the most significant contemporary 
architecture in New England, Rosenthal has taken time out 

to discover and document these regional icons. It is a sometimes 
discouraging quest: already some of his subjects have been debased 
by vinyl siding, insensitive additions, and development of 
surrounding sites. Indeed, a sense of loss hangs heavily over some 
of these images, while others reveal a vitality that will surely 
endure for centuries to come. Look closely at these images and you 
will discover that they capture more than the spirit of the places 
they document. They also capture the spirit of the gifted 
photographer who made them. 


— Elizabeth Padjen FAIA 
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) with modifications in 1896, 1936 
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Underground Solutions Work 
for Boston and Beyond 


We help owners manage subsurface issues to create 
advantages -- adding space below grade, speeding 
construction, mitigating site contamination, updating 
infrastructure, and reducing project costs. Our roots 

are in Boston, our locations are expanding. Call us at 
617.886.7400 for a consultation before you start your 


next project. 
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San Diego 


17000 pairs of eyes 
could all be focused 
on your ad. 
Right here. Right now. 


It's not too late to place an ad 
in the next issue of ArchitectureBoston. 


For information, call 1 800 996 3863 or 
send an email to rvendola@architects.org 


www.architectureboston.com 
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For more information call Bill Rains at 
1-800-723-8766 extension 3229. 
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1050 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Your competitive advantage! 


The home is increasingly a focus of self expression 
and individual comfort, which means your clients 
deserve something extraordinary in home 
organization. Superior engineering and quality 
materials are the standard at California Closets 
From simple and functional to beautiful and 
luxurious, our space planning experts create 
custom storage for your clients into any planned 


interior design scheme. 


Call today for more information about 
working with California Closets. 


See us at Build Boston: Booth #209, 211 


800.225.6901 . calclosets.com 


Visit our showroom: 
873 Worcester Rd. (Rt. 9 West) Wellesley, MA 


CALIFORNIA CLOSETS 


С.Е. Floyd Company, Inc. 


construction manager/general contractor 
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« CAD Plotting 


e Scanning & Archiving 
« Color Presentation 


: —— Y job tracking and 
expense recovery in your firm 
e Web-Based Services 
- File Transmission 


- PlanLink: the Internet 
Plan Room 


- Document Management 
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y Town 


Joan Wickersham 


ere's a scene in the movie //$ a Wonderful Life 
which the Jimmy Stewart character staggers, 
ildered, down a street which both is and isnt 
main street of his hometown. Physically, the 
ildings are the same ones he's always known, 
dull, safe, innocent banks and drugstores we've 
n earlier in the movie. But this nightmarish, 
ernative-reality main street, with its tawdry 
hing “Saloon” and “Girls- Girls— Girls" signs, is 
ision of what his town might have been like if 
ngs had gone differently. What makes the scene 
rrifying is the sense of profound disorientation 
here's the place you know best, it's right here; 

t it's absent, its soul is missing. 


ave something of this uneasy, unreal feeling 

en I go back to the town where I grew up. It's 
old mill town: Putnam, Connecticut. Nobody's 
r heard of it. It isnt near Boston or Hartford or 
vidence; it isn't near anything; other, smaller 
ns are near it. 


en I was a kid, Putnam was already struggling. 
e mills and factories lining its modest river were 
stly closed. The town center — so small that 
tead of going "downtown" everyone spoke of 
ing "downstreet" — was made up of tired old 
ick buildings and cracked concrete sidewalks. But 
as a real town; you needed to go there to buy 
ic stuff. Our house was four miles away on the 
ge of the surrounding farm country, but pretty 
ch every day we got in the car and went 
'wnstreet. 


at Putnam, the one I remember from the 1970s, 
imprinted on my memory as if it were the true, 
rmanent Putnam. Bugbee's department store, 

th its creaky wooden floors — no matter which 
tion of the store you were shopping in, old 

rs. Bugbee was always there watching you, with 
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her white filigreed hairdo and her black-framed 
glasses on a chain around her neck. Next door, a 
dark store that dealt in paint, wallpaper, and 
funerals. Two fruit-and-vegetable stores: the one 
where we always shopped, and the one where we 
never did. The Johnny Unitas Quarterback Club, a 
hamburger place shaped like an enormous football. 
The old Belding thread mill: on hot summer | 
nights, the three giant windows stacked above the | 
center entrance were wide open, crammed with the 
spider-like silhouettes of workers on a break, their 
arms and legs spread wide to catch whatever breeze 
might be blowing through. 


Of course I would have expected it to change in 
the 25 years since my family moved away: nobody’s 
hometown stays the same forever. You go back as a 
grownup and are shocked to see that the dry 
cleaner has become a taco place, and one of the 
banks is now a martial-arts school. 


But with Putnam, the change is more fundamental. 
Physically it is perfectly preserved. But its function 
is radically different. It has been transformed into a 
tourist attraction: a giant antiques mall. 


All along the two main cross streets, the stores that 
used to sell clothes and shoes and wallpaper and 
wheelbarrows now sell nothing but antiques. The 
department store is an antiques shop. So is the 
paint store. So is the furniture store. So are the 
shoe store, the fabric store, the hardware store, and 
the jewelry store. 


Pevners drugstore, where I worked during school 
vacations, still has its old “Restaurant — Drugs” 

sign above the entrance. But inside, the aisles where 
I used to help customers find Ace bandages and 
Preparation-H are lined with glass cases full of 

$50 baseball cards and 30-year-old Pez dispensers. 


It's doubly disorienting because I sold those same 


Pez dispensers from this same spot years ago on 
the nights when I worked the drugstores front 
register. They were throwaway items back then; 
now they've resurrected themselves as objects 
worthy of reverence: collectibles. The mixing 
bowls, ashtrays, board games, and lunchboxes I 
grew up with are now offered as antiques. There's 
a weird feeling that I might discover something 
that actually did come out of my parents 
basement — some artifact, long forgotten but 
instantly familiar, that will restore my lost 
childhood to me. 


The story of Putnam is one that has been told 
over and over again in New England: the old mill 
town that has lost its reason to exist and finds a 
new way to survive. From a planning standpoint, 
Putnam’s transformation is successful. No one has 
really been displaced, since chain stores on the 
outskirts were draining business from the center 
long before the antiques stores came along. The 
pedestrian character has been preserved; the 
vacancy rate is low; and the area is generating jobs 
and taxes. Preservationists, too, would find much 
to admire. The old buildings are in active use; and 
the streetscape — bald and implacable as it is — 
remains unaltered. 


So why am I so fiercely possessive of the Putnam 
I remember? I have a fastidious, self-righteous 
disapproval of all these upstart businesses run by 
people from somewhere else to cater to people 
from somewhere else. But I’m an outsider, too. My 
family moved to Putnam when I was 11, because 
my father was going to be president of one of 
the factories and we were going to be rich. We 
moved away ten years later because he was forced 
out of his job and there weren't any other local 
companies looking for presidents. Ten years after 
that, when his latest business venture foundered 
and the bank called the loan, my father shot 
himself. 


How can I possibly be objective? For me, this 
scrappy, tough, peeling town is a lost paradise. It is 
the place where things looked good for us and 
then turned bad. Leaving was the beginning of our 
disaster. We could never get back what wed had 
there. 


"Spirit of place" is a fashionable concept these 
days, but it's also a misleading one. Places dont 
have spirits; we do. Our own assumptions and 
associations — whether emotional or intellectual 
— can imbue places with meanings that seem 

to be universal. But in fact, when we speak about 
"spirit of place" we are, in some sense, always 


speaking about personal experience. 


Today Putnam looks exactly as I remember it; 
nothing has been torn down, or spiffed up. It is 
intact and saved — but to me it seems utterly lost. 
No one shopping downstreet today would know 
enough to call it that. The buildings are like snail 
shells housing hermit crabs; the original creatures, 
for whom the shells were made, arent there 
anymore. The original creatures have died, or 


gone to Wal-Mart. 


But then, the original original creatures — the 
men who built the mills and the French-Canadian 
workers who came down to work in them — 
disappeared long ago. A town never really belongs 
to anyone; someone else was always there first. At 
the same time, the opposite is true: a town belongs 
to the people who live and work and shop there 
today. The antiques dealers have made a commit- 
ment to the town and its economy which has 
already outlasted my family's fickle decade there. I 
stand on the main street of this place from my 
past, which now survives by selling the past, and 
realize that of course the past I yearn for isnt here. 
The young sales clerks selling the pricey vintage 
Pez dispensers will have their own lives, their own 
stories. Bi Bi ต 


Joan Wickersham lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
She is the author of The Paper Anniversary (Viking) and is 
finishing a new novel 
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‚One Linc et; Massachusetts 
Architect: Jung/Brann iates, Inc. 
General Contractor: Skanska USA Boston 
Dimensional Stone Contractor: Port Morris Tile and Marble Corporation; Boston, Massachusetts 
Craftworkers: International Union of Bricklayers & Allied Craftworkers (BAC) Local 3 MA 


Building the Best in New England 
Union Masonry Craftworkers & Contractors 
The Best Hands in the Business 


Bosto 


Every construction project requires teamwork. Not only among the architects, developers, and 
trades, but especially between the contractors, craftworkers and consultants. Team IMI is the union 
of these three partners. 


Our goal is to ensure that you always have enough of the world class union craftworkers and 
contractors you need to complete your project - no matter how big, how elaborate or how 
visionary it may be. Our promise is that we do every job with a sense of pride and 
accomplishment unmatched in the masonry industry. 


IMI provides training to the masonry industry and design assistance to the architectural 
community. 


For further information contact: 

The International Masonry Institute 

2 Park Plaza, Suite 315 225 Grandview Drive 
Boston, MA 02116 Glastonbury, CT 06033 
Tel: 800-IMI-0988 Tel: 800-IMI-0988 


Mold growth requires moisture, oxygen and an organic food source such as 
found in paper and wood building materials. Concrete masonry, however, 
is not a food source for mold. That's just one of the many advantages of 
using concrete masonry in construction projects of all types. 


Mold Prevention requires proper design and climate control in buildings. 


Concrete Masonry 
is the Right Choice! 


NEVV ENGLAND 
CONCRETE 
MASONRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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Structural 
igineering 
Solutions 


www.daigleengineers. 


A/V Integrated To Your Vision 


ca Auditoriums 

ca Boarıl Rooms 

cA Classrooms 

ca Conference Rooms 
ca Retail/Entertainment 
© Training Facilities 


Plasma Displays with Interactive 

Overlays, just one example of the 
unique audio-visual collaborative 
solutions Crimson provides. 


Ask how Crimson Tech can design 
and implement an integrated 
presentation system for effective 
delivery of your vision, 


CRIMSON TECH Wilmington, Massachusetts 
, Putnam, Connecticut 


Audio Visyal, Networking ава Digital Media Solutions 
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na had he www.crimsontech.com 


Is your success built 
on the work of others? 


You didn’t become a successful 
architect by wearing a blindfold. 


You stood up for your vision, and you realized it with cutting-edge software 
You want others to respect your creativity 

Software developers deserve the same respect 

Stand up for them. Fight software piracy 


Report software theft. Learn about proper software management 


Visit 
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From concept to FOCUS ON EXCELLENCE. 
design career YOU DESERVE IT, AND OUR 


BUSINESS DEPENDS ON IT. 


At Vantage we strive to be tnore than a just a supplier of construction services, 


We pride ourselves on delivering projects on time, within budget, and as specifies 
BOSTON ARCH ITECTU RAL CENTER And we believe our high rate of repeat business ıs à «i AN TAG, 


testament to our commitment to excellence. For more 
320 Newbury Street * Boston MA 02115 


information call John Connor at 508-651-3138. BUILDERS, INC. 
уг visit our website, www.vantagebuildersinc.com. | ER 
www.the-bac.edu = 617-585-0100 ป BS ааа 


. MA 01760 wl 508.631.3183 fax 508.651.315: 


WE DO COMMERCIAL! 


Dedicated to providing product and design soloutions that meet every challenge. 


PROJECT SPECIALTIES ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 
* New Construction * Factory Trips 

* Renovation * Box Lunch Presentations 

* Historic Restoration * Aia/Ceu's 

* Health Care ๑ Cd-Rom 

* Retail * Cad Support 

* Education * Project Consultation 


PELLA* WINDOWS & DOORS INC, BOSTON 

45 FONDI ROAD * HAVERHILL, MA 01830 

TEL: 978-521-7100 * FAX: 978-373-8084 | 
TOLLFREE: 800-866-9886 X134 


Vice President of Sales: Jack Needham + jneedham@pellaboston.com 
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www.obrienandsons.com No matter what you need for your out So whether you're looking for the coolest 
door environment, theres only one place new stuff for your playground or ways to 
4 » you need to call--O'Brien & Sons, New warm up a park setting, give us a call. As 
Englands recreation specialists. Along the oldest and largest company of it's 
with providing you with the widest kind, you wont find better value, service 
selection of high quality athletic and or selection anywhere. Only Mother 
récreation equipment, we represent the Nature can provide you with more 


world’s finest site furnishing companies elements for a great outdoors 


Elements For a Great Outdoors.: ป 


93 West Street 
P.O. Box 650 | 
Medfield, Massachusetts 02052-0650 
508-359-4200 
800-835-0056 
Fax: 508-359-2817 | 


Payette Associates has convinced us to examine our own creative 
culture, and they have filled our scientific places with the essence of 
Harvard's humanistic spirit. 
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Payette Associates of Boston, in association with The Images Publishing 
Group, is pleased to announce the publishing of its first monograph, 
An Evolution of Ideas, as part of the Master Architect Series. 


A year in the making, the monograph represents 40 projects which cover 

40 years of the firm's practice. The book illustrates the firm's philosophy 

centered on planning and designing spaces for people. Carefully 

composed and written, the book reveals an evolution of the firm's growth 

from which ideas were born by its past practitioners and carried forward Жый уб у жасо н 
by the current partnership. DELI. 


B S A^ Order online at www.architects.org and click on "BSA Store PAYETTE ASSOGIATES 
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A Voice 
ın the Desert 


Paolo Soleri 
talks with Jeff Stein АТА 


In 1970, italian architect Paolo Soleri (right) began 

a project that would hecome his life's work: 

the construction of Arcosanti, an experimental town 
in the desert north of Phoenix. At the beginning 

of the environmental movement, but still years before 
sustainability had entered our vocabulary, Arcosanti 
was planned as a community for 5,000 people 
embracing the idea that an urban environment could 
be created with minimal effect upon the earth. 

Now, 35 years later, Arcosanti is not yet complete, yet 
thousands of people visit annually and some stay 


to continue the work. 


Jeff Stein AIA is the architecture critic for Banker 
& Tradesman and professor of architecture at 
Wentworth Institute of Technology. He is a trustee 
of the Cosanti Foundation and spent eight years 
working on Arcosanti. 


[D Sue Anaya 


FF STEIN: In 1970 you mounted an exhibition, 


e Architectural Vision of Paolo Soleri, at the Corcoran 
llery in Washington. A quarter of a million people 
bwed up. That was the largest number of people ever 
attend an exhibition in the history of the Corcoran, 
largest number ever to attend an exhibition of 
hitecture in the world, outside of a World's Fair. 


OLO SOLERI: If you say so. 


FF STEIN: Oh, ics crue. What was it about that 
ibition that so captured people's imaginations? 


OLO SOLERI: It was a mix, I guess, of things that 
as very engaged in at that time, a combination of 
hitecture and craft, and looking toward a hopeful 
ure for the city. And my book Arcology: City in the 
ge of Man had just been published. 


FF STEIN: That book became a classic. I ordered 
hile I was a student. It came in the mail and 

pened it up and it was five feet long, filled with 

nt drawings of three-dimensional cityscapes. At the 
tom of the otherwise-blank first page it said, 

his book is about miniaturization.” 


OLO SOLERI: That was my quote. I'm still with 
now more than ever. 


FF STEIN: What do you mean by 
iniaturization”? 


OLO SOLERI: In vulgar terms, it is “doing more 
h less." In less vulgar terms, it means that what you 
ght call "reality" has to become more productive. 

is ties very directly with the physical notions of 
tance, separation, noise, and inefficiency. My great 
ample is the automobile, a big, non-miniaturized 


ndle of logistics that has a very negative impact on 
Р city. 


JEFF STEIN: And yet you live in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, a city that is among the most auto-dependent 
on earth. 


PAOLO SOLERI: 1 grew up in Northern Italy and, 
after World War П and receiving a diploma in 
architecture, I came to study at Taliesin with Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who was in Scottsdale. Later, when my 
wife and I came back to America after building in 
Italy, we naturally settled in Scottsdale. There I was 
taken by this notion that the city is something not to 
abandon but something to cultivate, because that's 
where civilization comes from. So I began to stretch 
out ideas — drawings, models — that ended up being 
seen as blueprints for a city, which I never intended 
for them to be. They were just symbols that implied 
spatial arrangements that could be filled by culture 
and society. 


JEFF STEIN: The Boston Society of Architects 


recently sponsored a conference on density. One of the 


sessions was called "Density: The New American 
Dream." You have written so much about this very 
issue; did you imagine that you would live long 
enough to see density become the new American 


dream? 


PAOLO SOLERI: No. And it does not appear that 
"density" is a goal for contemporary Western 
civilization. I certainly don't think it's a concept with 
many followers in the United States. 


JEFF STEIN: And yet you have always imagined in 
your work that density is an imperative. 


PAOLO SOLERI: Yes. But I want to distinguish 
between "density" and “miniaturization.” A chunk of 
iron is very dense but that has little to do with 
miniaturization. Miniaturization has to be connected 
with what's going on in that miniaturized container; 
and what's going on in a chunk of iron is not very 
much. Architects and designers often talk about con- 
tainer and content, a discussion that I reject because 
I don't believe in those kinds of theories. But if you 
take this notion of container and content, then 
miniaturization speaks about a minimal container that 
contains a maximum of life. If you want to have a 
highly complex system, and you understand the 
experience of organisms on the earth, then you must 
also aspire to great miniaturization. 


JEFF STEIN: The fact is that all organisms — 
humans included — appear to be both miniaturized 
and quite complex. And the issue that you have 


pioneered, "arcology" — architecture and ecology — 


places this notion of organism together with urbanism. 
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Jeff Stein 
in the City of the Future 


Fresh from graduate school in early 1975, 

I signed on to a six-week construction 
workshop at Arcosanti, Arizona, anxious to 
take my first trip to the American Southwest. 
Eight years later, | left Arcosanti for Boston. 
In between were some of the most rigorous, 
challenging, creative, joyful days of my 
existence. 


The world's most beautiful construction site 
— Arcosanti — is perched on the edge of a 
mesa 70 miles north of Phoenix, in the high 
desert of central Arizona. For the hundred 
people who live there year ‘round, it provides 
a kind of a "fishbowl" existence. The staff 

is constantly training amateurs to draw, dig, 
build, to accomplish the work itself, all 
surrounded by tourists every day. And when 
| was there, making models, stripping con- 
crete forms, learning crane signals, welding 
window frames, we engaged in deep 
simultaneous discussions about the future of 
the city, about (back then) how to predict 


solar gain with punch cards, about people 
living near where they work, about budgeting 
time to wade into the sewage treatment 
oxidation pond to harvest water hyacinths, 
experiencing through the work how 
everything connects to everything. 


Work was often interrupted by visitors: 
presidential candidates and politicians 
looking for the future and for great scenery. | 
met Betty Friedan there. Jerry Brown came to 
spend the week and left with ideas that later 
formed the core of the California Urban 
Initiative. Performing-arts events at the 
construction site provided a home away from 
home for Jackson Browne, other musicians, 
performers, and thinkers. Paul Earls and 

Otto Piene came out from the MIT Center for 
Advanced Visual Studies. And architects 
arrived: | first met Philip Johnson at Arcosanti. 
He, like me, like thousands of people since 
then, was drawn to the work and optimistic 
personality of its originator, Paolo Soleri. 


After a while the extraordinary became the 
norm. A television crew from Japan would 
show up, or a group of BBC journalists on a 
tour of the US. They'd always begin, "We are 
here in the desert where a small group of 
people are reinventing the city." We did think 
we were doing that, in our heart of hearts. Yet 
the whole idea was so far-fetched that we | 
seldom uttered it. We wouldn't take ourselves. 
that seriously. Instead we awoke every 
morning to the sound of windbells, a morning 
construction meeting, hearty meals right out 
of Arcosanti's extensive organic gardens. And 
of course there was the design and construc- 
tion work itself, every day, something we did 
take seriously. It was a balanced and complex 
life, urbane and frugal in the extreme. 


At an Arcosanti conference in 1981, Peter 
Blake sat with me on the edge of a cliff 
overlooking the curving forms of the 
construction site in the near distance. "You're 
ready to move to Boston," he suggested. 
Bostonian Ron Gourley was seated next to 
him. By then the dean of the School of 
Architecture at the University of Arizona and 
a frequent visitor to Arcosanti, Gourley 
concurred. À year later | was living in 
Cambridge. But | brought Arcosanti with me. 
As in one of Italo Calvino's Invisible Cities, 

| only need glance at the night sky. "There 
is the blueprint," it says. 


— Jeff Stein AIA 


OLO SOLERI: Î hope so. Keep in mind though 
t an organism without transcendence into self- 
bwledge or self-awareness exists on a level that 
not comprehend the urban system. The beehive, a 
dition that is so often cited by critics as an example 
density, doesnt reflect the dimension of culture, the 
ension of intellect, that we are the bearers of. A 
hive now is identical to a beehive of a million years 
þ, and that doesn't work at all with the idea of a city 
rause a city, besides being a structure and a social 
tem, is a cultural system. That makes a gigantic 
ference. 


FF STEIN: I'm thinking that your notion of 
nscendence, self-knowledge that comes about from 
ng a part of a miniaturized and complex urban 
tainer, is what spirit is. 


OLO SOLERI: The city, at least, is the kind 
environmental situation where complexity that 
ds to transcendence can really flourish. And 
epting the fact that we are going from the tribal to 
metropolitan, there is an enormous gap of know- 
ge, of intensity, of joy and suffering between these 
р states of being. These conditions — tribal and 
þan — are almost not comparable, which should 

e so-called environmentalists pause now and 

n. Those who explain that “a return to nature" 
alled for at this juncture in our evolution expose 
mselves as people who don't really know what 

are talking about. 


FF STEIN: Around 1970 you began to construct 
experimental new town, Arcosanti, 70 miles north 
Phoenix. How did you imagine that would be a 
od idea? I know, for instance, that Charles Eames, 
e industrial and graphic designer and filmmaker, 
ed to warn you about doing such a foolish thing. 


OLO SOLERI: | remember Charles being at 
osanti at the beginning, filming me making models 
two or three days. 


FF STEIN: According to his writing, Eames 
pgested that this would be a hugely difficult 
dertaking, creating a model city in the central 
izona desert, and that funding would be hard to 
d. And it was so outside the mainstream of 
terialist American culture that it had almost no 


ance at all of success. 


PAOLO SOLERI: And he was damn right! But for 
Charles the mistake was — and I corrected him — 
that I have not attempted with Arcosanti to make a 
model city. I’m trying to set up a laboratory. So that 
really takes me out of the Utopian stream, an idealized 
movement that is so stupid to me. Isolating the 


problems, going down to a minimal demand — and 
a minimal hope, in a way — but trying all the while 
to stick to some of the very basic rules of reality — 
thats what we are doing now. 


JEFF STEIN: The theologian John Cobb wrote 

this about you in the early 1980s: “Few of us realize 
that much of the problem of our civilization is caused 
by the way our cities are built, buc hardly anyone 
proposes serious alternatives. The one great exception 
is Paolo Soleri." Theology is a critical field for you 
and for anyone who wants to understand your work. 
There are people who imagine that your work is the 
embodiment of the ideas of the French Jesuit philoso- 
pher Pierre Teilhard de Chardin earlier in the century. 
But Chardin's model of reality, as you point out in 
some of your writing, was revelational, in which reality 
is revealed by some divine presence. Your model is 


creational. 


PAOLO SOLERI: By that I simply mean that reality 
doesn't start with something divine or superior, or a 
graceful something that might be called spirit, or even 
God. Reality starts instead with a brute, mindless, 
meaningless, raging violence: the Big Bang. From there 
it is a process — I call it “becoming” — of reality 
transforming itself. This transformation goes on and 
on. Within mindless and meaningless reality is the 
beginning of something we call "life" and life is where 
our willfulness appears. And from there on, we go 
from bacteria to the great people who appear 
throughout life. And we are all great people. Keep in 
mind we are miracles. Miracles upon miracles. 


JEFF STEIN: And the city is one of those 
miracles? 


PAOLO SOLERI: It’s a coming together of those 
miracles that otherwise tend to be self-isolating, 
though very gregarious. But in the American ethos we 
say, "No, I want to express myself fully, so l'm going 
to be a person with my own intent, my own pleasure, 
my own desires, and don't bug me." That's the end of 
civilization, | think. 


JEFF STEIN: When you think about the city in 
terms of "arcology," architecture and ecology, are you 


suggesting it requires a certain form? 
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PAOLO SOLERI: First I would say that containment 
is essential. That's why Los Angeles is so difficult to 
handle, impossible even. Because like an organism, 

a city needs boundaries. Why should architecture be 
invasive of the land? Why should the land say, 

"No, you can't build cities, because that's against my 
nature" — as is the case now? We have formed 
mistaken and unnecessary boundaries around land and 
cities. But cities need containment, even if this means 
some kind of legal statement that says, "One more 
person is not possible in this phenomenon; let's build 
a new city; let’s build a baby so to speak. Let's build 
another feature that will take care of the demographic 


pressure." 


JEFF STEIN: Of course that is exactly what happens 


to other organisms. 


PAOLO SOLERI: But cities are not yet clearly under- 
stood by most people to be organisms. Currently, they 
grow to be giants and then super giants. But they 
could make babies. Why not make babies? 


JEFF STEIN: This takes the idea of organic 


architecture to a really fundamental level. When people 


visit Arcosanti, and around 50,000 do each year, they 
often come away exclaiming at the extraordinary sense 
of place there, how you and those around you have 

captured the spirit of the place. What are they talking 


about, in your terms? 


PAOLO SOLERI: Well, we hope that they sense how 
we have been imaginative in generating spaces and so 
on. But mainly it is this notion of containment, the 
fact of doing more with less. The proposition is that 
something is going on at Arcosanti that could be very, 


very important for our society. 


JEFF STEIN: But what you are proposing is in 


conflict with the current American dream, a sprawling, 


big, individualistic, materialistic condition in 
which the most materials possible are produced and 
consumed. 


PAOLO SOLERI: If there is an ideal machine that 
caters to production and consumption, it is the 
exurban situation. That is where the most consumptive 


society is going to develop itself. 


JEFF STEIN: The only question is, how long can it 


continue? 


PAOLO SOLERI: Since humans are very smart, 

we can create all sorts of devices that can carry on this 
process. One way is to ignore the fact that half 

of humanity is far from that dream and a quarter of 
humanity is almost in a state of dereliction. 


JEFF STEIN: And so there is an issue, not only 
about the general reverence for life that organizing a 
city in an organic fashion brings to the foreground, 


but also about a kind of equity. 


PAOLO SOLERI: Yes. One of my core principles has 
to do with equity. "Equity" and "aesthetic" cannot be 
separated ultimately. Just as I don't think that we can 
Take, 


for instance, the "creation" in Christianity. We keep 


distinguish between the ethical and the aesthetic. 


preaching to ourselves that this has to do with the 
garden of Eden and benevolence and so on. The fact 
is, it connects very much with the aesthetic that 
Christianity has developed, and the greatness of some 
of the Christian painters, sculptors, architects, poets. 
So in a way, in Christianity, the aesthetic is not a 
function of the Church; the Church is a function 

of the aesthetic. 


JEFF STEIN: How does Arcosanti work as an urban 
laboratory? There are still people who go there to live 


and work and there are buildings being constructed. 


PAOLO SOLERI: It works very minimally, and the 
main reason is that we don't have many resources. It's a 
building site that, instead of going 100 miles an hour, 
goes two miles an hour. It is difficult for anyone there 
to keep in mind that maybe they're working on some- 
thing that has important things to say. But we have 
people, we are going on, and we remember that we are 
a tiny fragment of anything that could be called a city. 
Moving in an open space where vested interests were 
very minimal, and then having a certain impression of 
young people coming and helping us, made me think 
that that was a moment to use, to try to develop 

this laboratory. So it's a little village, a fragment of a 
little village, but it has something to point at now. 
And we're still at it 35 years later. B li B 


For more information 
www.arcosanti.org 
or www.arcology.con 
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WALLTITE@basf.com BASF engineered urethane construction materials provide insulation and air barrier system 
1-800-547-4004 continuity throughout the building envelope. Qur WALLTITE system meets or exceeds all the 


new air barrier codes. It also contributes to improved durability, energy efficiency and 
improved occupant comfort, health and safety. 
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Issues 
Periodical roundup 


November/December 2003 


by Gretchen Schneider, Assoc. AIA 


Want to redesign the world?... Read about those who 
have in “Builders of Dreams," U.S. News & World 
Report's special issue on "the stones, stecl, and heavenly 
spires [that] have touched the lives of millions" (June 
30/July 7, 2003). One part Cliffs Notes, one part 


architectural history, one part cultural studies lesson, 


balanced tales of how and why large design projects 
have transformed the Western (mostly American) 


world. Expected "great list” examples like the interstate 


interspersed with less-heard tales of people and 
places like the 17th-century landfill project to 
wrestle a northern harbors marshy settlement 
into a city. Think Boston? Think again — 
it's Peter the Great, and the city that again 


bears his name. 


GPS is cool... From 11,000 miles above the 
carth, 28 satellites track the moves of 
Global Positioning System chips around 

the globe. Embedded in everything from 
hand-held FedEx signature machines to 


tractors to personal cell phones, GPS tracks 


one foot. Laptops, even toddlers, can be tagged so they 
are never lost. Over the past decade, it has quietly 
become indispensable to most industries. “Will yours 
be next?” asks Charles Fishman in Fast Company in 
“The Sky's the Limit” (July 2003). The possibilities of 


this extraordinary accuracy are still emerging. 


Another new new thing... Apparently Architectures 
not the only magazine suffering an awkward redesign. 
Wallpaper "s infamous asterisk finally received a reason 


to exist, heralding the magazines "new look (June 


Although sometimes obnoxious, the sharp writing, 
dense content, excellent design sense, and over-the-top 


innuendos (that made any Austin Powers fan proud) 


this series of sound bites presents surprisingly thorough, 


highway system, the Brooklyn Bridge, and Olmsted are 


the movement ol people and product to an accuracy of 


2003). It was better when the asterisk was unemployed. 


once defined an original, intelligent high end for the 
glossy shelter mags. Now redesigned, Wallpaper* 
promises instead to be "elegant and accessible, 

sophisticated and sexy." Unfortunately, the pages pro 
otherwise; bodies are bared while substantive design 
content is lost. Alas, watered-down wallpaper is exact 


that: SOggy. 


Galaxy of stars... With Arnold on Newsweek (August 
2003) and Prince William on Vanity Fair (Septembe 
2003), who else could be inside both but Frank Geh 
In "A Mighty Monument to Music" and "Roll Over 
Bilbao," Cathleen McGuigan and Matt Tyrnauer 
respectively argue that the Guggenheim was but a te 
drive. Gehry's Walt Disney Concert Hall for the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic will be his true masterwor| 
These celebratory, comprehensive articles each detail 
8the hall's extended political and financial saga while 
outlining its author's career in terms generally reserv 
for a favorite uncle. Ultimately they also unwittingly 
provide yet more evidence of the narrowness of our 


architectural celebrity stratosphere. 


Vital signs..." What does it mean, today, to be vital?" 
asks David Haskell, editor of Topic magazines issue 
three on “The Vital City." Edited in Cambridge (the 
and New York, Topic is a new quarterly nonfiction 
journal featuring changing, um, topics. Contributors 
include active participants in their respective fields, 
well-established names interspersed with a few fresh 
ones. A sample from this "city" issue: Alexander Garv 
comments on the legacy of Robert Moses. Bill Mitch 
predicts the effect of cyberspace on real space. 
Photographer Jose Picayo and painter Tom Slaughter 
show their work side-by-side from Havana and New 
York. Saskia Sassen asks, "Who belongs in the global 
city?" Ben Hurwitz presents LA through the twenty- 
something eyes of a wanna-be screenwriter. John 
Scanlon talks trash. The vibrant variety of voices wit 
these pages suggests the possibilities implied by the 
editors opening: "Should Disney World close tomor- 
row, the universe would be a few Plutos fewer and so 


much the wiser." 


Here we go again... They tore down an urban 
neighborhood in order to save it. They held an 
international competition and built the dullest desigr 
They wonder why the buildings are full, but the plazd 


is always empty. Sound familiar? Egos, intrigue, and 


ill-fated plans are all here, too, in Paul Goldberger's 
in-depth account of New York's ongoing Lincoln 
Center renovation. In “West Side Fixer-Upper" (The 
New Yorker, July 7, 2003), Goldberger discusses 
former proposals and the new design team, suggesting 
that Diller + Scofidio’s accessible presentations and 
ground-level tinkering will now save the day. Maybe 
when they're finished, they could take a look at 
Boston's City Hall Plaza. m a 


Gretchen Schneider, Assoc. AIA, teaches the architecture studios at 


Smith College and maintains a practice in Boston. 
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Books 


Spirit and Place 
by Christopher Day 
Architectural Press, 2002 


Reviewed 
by Andrew St. John AIA 


Progressive human culture looks for 
the causes of human behavior, seek- 
ing to improve society and the world 
around us. By contrast, the world of 
commerce is essentially reductionist. 
Costs that aren't easily calculated for 
the quarterly bottom line, like 
aesthetics or community betterment, 
tend to be excised from traditional 


corporate programs. 


To survive in the commercial world, 
many people separate their progres- 
sive instincts from their commercial 
selves. Christopher Day seeks to 
overcome this duality, to bring human 
values into the world of work and, 

in the case of design, to have the 
built environment reinforce rather 


than erode positive social values. 


This book is both inspiring and 
frustrating. It’s inspiring because Day 
a Welsh architect and writer who 
has built his career around sustain- 
ability — has it so right: "We have 
traded privations and truth for stress 
and appearance." "The antithesis of 


nature is not humanity, industry, 


pollution. It is thought." "For stress 
relief, [we turn] toward the natural; 
for intellectual challenge, toward the 
urban." He has a comprehensive 
grasp of how things go together and 
where they come from. And he has 
a healthy skepticism about the value 
of technology in solving design 


problems. 


His design ideas for addressing 
contemporary social problems flow 
like water, demonstrating, for 
example, that design can facilitate 
community interaction. He wants us 
to design with care — about the 
place, about the people who are to 
use our designs, about the com- 
munity in which they exist. He 
addresses the full range of design, 
from building health to traffic 
control, using a participatory design 
process — with rather than for 
people, seeking “consensus based 
on underlying values.” 


The frustration arrives because 

Day tries to do too much. He 
wants nothing less than to lead 
us through an exploration of human 
consciousness and experience, 
couched in terms of design, to arrive 
at a new world-view, one which 
values people, community, and spirit 
over material accomplishment. He 
has a hard time categorizing his own 
excellent ideas in a structure recog- 
nizable to design professionals. Be 
prepared to sift analysis, strategy, and 
example from almost every para- 
graph. A book like this begs the 
question of whether healthy design is 
possible in a society so skewed 
toward the material. One wonders 
whether this kind of creative energy 
might be better spent in more 


direct social work. 


In the end, there is nothing wrong 
with a cosmic approach to design, 
and a great deal of contemporary 
work would profit immensely from 
Day's wider perspective: “It is the 
values imprinted by how buildings 
are used (and financed, designed, 
constructed and maintained) that 
imparts spirit.” Too much design 
energy is invested in projects whose 
sole motive is profit. We need more 
Christopher Days, committed to 
making the world a better place. 


Andrew St. John AIA manages development 
projects for nonprofit and commercial 
clients 


Architecture for the Gods: 
Book Il 


by Michael J. Crosbie 
Images Publishing, 2002 


Reviewed 
by William Morgan 


What is it about books on contem- 
porary church architecture that 
renders the subject insipid, sterile, 
and devoid of soul? Maybe it is the 
photography? Typical of the genre 
are the images in Architecture for 
the Gods: what may be exciting 
spaces seem homogenized by 
assiduous perspective correction, 
perfect lighting, and polarized 
skies. The result is like a freshly 


varnished coffin 


Ecclesiastical architecture, however 
ancient its traditions, is still chal- 
lenging, especially in a nation so 
obsessed with religion. Both archi- 
tects and clergymen need stronger 
publications on church design. 

As John Wesley Cook of the Luce 
Foundation notes in the introduc 
tion, “The clergy are not prepared to 
take seriously the language of archi- 


tecture for the church's mission.” 


Michael Crosbie, the editor of Faith 
& Form magazine and author of the 
1999 prequel to this volume, 
generally does much to foster the 
discussion of spiritual architecture. 
Nevertheless, this book appears to be 
an anthology underwritten by the 
featured architects. The text reads like 
a press release to accompany the 
crowd-pleaser photos. The Church of 
Conscious Harmony is, for example, 
“built to human scale with honest 
materials, is well suited to the land 
upon which it sits and to the practice 


of the faith of this congregation.” 


for the Gods shows that churches 


Following demographic trends, 
the Southwest is home to lots of ıl 
churches. Equally unsurprising, 
Episcopalians and Lutherans remd 
more consistently interested in 
aesthetics. A handful of the dozer 
Catholic churches shown are almd 
all right, while some of the nine 
synagogues — Lake/Flatos Aguda 
Achim in Austin and Kliment & 
Halsband's Center for Jewish Life 


Dartmouth — are stunning. 


The pretentiously titled Architects 


are getting bigger, which rarely 

is better, unless you commission 
Cram, Wren, or the Master of 

Chartres. Mega-churches designe 
to hold evangelical congregations 
size of small cities rarely offer mu 
of a sense of the unknown. River- 
bend in Austin is a rendition of ıl 
theater at Epidauros, complete wi 
mountains beyond the stage. The 
spectacular view, however, is parti 
blocked during services by a giant 


video screen. 


There are some intriguing church 
the chapel at Sewanee, Tennessee 


(designed by the successors to Fay 


Jones’ firm); the church at Seaside 
Florida; and St. Peter's by the Sea 


Gulfport, Mississippi. The most 


inspirational house of worship is t 
least institutional: Live Oak Friend 
in Houston. Leslie Elkins construd 
this small frame building around 


James Turrell’s “Skyspace,” a 12-f 
square opening in the roof. Simpl 
of all the buildings in Architecture 
for the Gods, it is cosmic, poetic, a 


powerful. 


A volume like this can be a polem 


for better church design — the ki 
of visual aid architects pass aroun 


church building committees in 

hopes of raising aspirations. Yet th 
best religious architecture deals wi 
mystery, and many of the churche 
in Architecture of the Gods would h 
been better served by less “architec 


tural” photography. 


William Morgan is an architecture critic 
based in Providence, Rhode Island. He i 
the author of Country Churches, which v 
be published in spring 2004 by Abrams 


red Places: 


ohn F. Sears 


ersity of Massachusetts 
ss, 1998 (paper) 


ewed 
hyllis Andersen 


veling is the most exquisite 

e of killing time and spending 
ey ever devised by lazy 

uity." This wasnt written by 
st-century tourist, but by an 
19th-century American travel- 
sr. John E Sears, the historian 
director of the Franklin and 
or Roosevelt Institute in Hyde 
, New York, deploys similarly 
rtaining quotations and rich 

ce material in this elegant 

bry of the origins of tourism 

e United States. 


bowered by a degree of afflu- 

, worldly education, and the 

е for adventure conducted in 
bnable safety and comfort — 
to mention the felicitous arrival 
пе railroad, steamboat, and 
pike — genteel travelers of the 
19th-century were drawn to 
rational touring, which at times 
bined the grand tour with 
image and religious retreat 
only a passing glance at well- 
den paths to European monu- 
ts of high culture, American 
ists sought both transcendental 
rience and a cultural context 


heir own national identity. 


re Darwin, geology was 

ght to be the science most 

y to unlock the secrets of the 
rerse, Exhilaration, adventure, 
what Samuel Johnson had 

d “Terror W ithout danger made 
ara Falls a prime tourist 
ination. Having no equal in 


ope, the Falls promised an 


intense emotional and religious 
experience, but soon an outrageous 
assemblage of distractions — 
trinket sellers, fast-talking guides, 
sideshows — preempted the 
sublimity of the Falls. By the 
1830s, the experience of Niagara 


had already become a cliché. 


Sears illuminates the power of 
geological formation to intensify 
emotion in his unique comparison 
of the traveler's experience of 
Yosemite with that of Yellowstone. 
Yosemite represented the height of 
sublime grandeur, while Yellow- 
stone was a study in weirdness: 
boiling sulfur springs, geysers, hot 
cauldrons of mud. 


The power of God was also seen in 
sites of denser human habitation. 
Sears includes a chapter on prisons, 
asylums, cemeteries, and parks. The 
creation of new urban infrastructure 
in the early 19th century moved 
these institutions to the green edges 
of cities, where they attracted both 
American and European visitors in 
awe of the technology and the 
uplifting quality of the facilities. 
Sears describes the garden cemetery 
as an extension of domestic tran- 
quility, banishing the gloom and 
crowded conditions of the urban 
churchyard. “The dead,” he notes 
“were the first people to move to 


the suburbs.” 


Originally published in 1989, this 
book was among the first in a 
growing body of tourism literature. 
In a rare example of scholarly 
generosity, Sears offers a preface to 
this paperback edition that examines 
the professional growth of his 

field and adds an annotated list 

of literature that has appeared since 
his first edition — literature that 
expands on several aspects of his 
discourse. His book continues 

to offer critical background for the 
history of America preservation, 
conservation, and national 


character. 


Phyllis Andersen is Fellow for Cultural 
Landscape Studies of the Landscape 
Institute of the Arnold Arboretum in 
Boston and is a member of the 
ArchitectureBoston editorial board 


The Culture of Fear: 
Why Americans Are Afraid 
of the Wrong Things 


by Barry Glassner 
Basic Books, 1999 


Reviewed 
by Virginia Quinn 


Were you one of the many 
Americans heading fearfully to their 
local hardware store after the 
Department of Homeland Security 
raised its terrorism threat level from 
yellow to orange and proposed duct 
tape and plastic sheeting as useful 
remedies during a chemical or 
biological attack? 


The “gift of fear,” according to 
Gavin de Becker in his popular 
book of the same name, can be a 
survival signal that tells you 
something is wrong and, if heeded, 
gives you an opportunity to avert 
danger. But what about unwar- 
ranted fear, the kind that flies in 


the face of facts and logic? 


In The Culture of Fear, Barry 
Glassner, professor of sociology at 
the University of Southern 
California, examines why 
Americans have become so fearful 
lately, and why our fears are so 
often misplaced. In nine easy 
chapters (plus copious endnotes), 
he examines the “wrong things” 
that we worry about out of all 
proportion: road rage; killer adoles- 
cents; dubious illnesses; and plane 


crashes, to name a few. 


Although at the time this book was 
published (1999), many scholars 
and journalists were attributing this 
increase in fearfulness to pre- 
millennial tensions, Glassner 
focuses his discussion on the role 
the news media play in inflaming 
unfounded fears. Respected 
publications are every bit as likely 
as pulpy tabloids to indulge in this 
practice in pursuit of readers — a 
scan of the index finds multiple 
citations for The New York Times 
and Newsweek magazine, for 
example, but not a single one for 
the National Enquirer or the Weekly 
World News. 


Glassner frequently credits the 
misinterpretation of statistics as the 


reason the media can get away 


with the frenzy. By using percen- 
tages instead of actual numbers 
representing incidences as rates, 
and reporting Statistics out ot 
context, grim reporters spin a web 
of plausible-sounding arguments 
that trigger a visceral terror in 

the hearts of news consumers too 


weary to question the math. 


Glassner argues that allowing our 
attention to be engaged by these 
pseudo-dangers enables us to avoid 
real problems we do not want to 
confront (overcrowded roads, gun 
control), as well as those we have 
grown tired of confronting 
(poverty, affordable health care). 
The “right things" to be afraid of 
are the big-picture issues that are in 
fact the basis for all the more 
titillating scares, 

but chat are hard to fix and harder 
still to distill into sound bites. 


But keep in mind that The Culture 
of Fear joins a long procession of 
bestsellers devoted to the subject, 
going back as far as the 1841 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions 
and the Madness of the Crowds, a 
compilation of obsessions 
(tulipmania, mesmerism, the 
crusades) that have whipped large 
populations into a frenzy all 
throughout history. Is there some- 
thing fundamental in the human 
spirit that propels us to jettison 


logic and embrace fear's thrill? 


Virginia Quinn, CPSM, is an A/E marketing 
consultant based in Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. The former marketing director 
of Goody, Clancy & Associates, she has 
also served as a director of the Society 
for Marketing Professional Services, 
Boston Chapter. She is a Professional 
Affiliate member of the BSA 
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Mark Daley Sean Graziano David Кет 
SE MA, Cape Cod Connecticut Boston, Northshore & So. NH Matt Quinn 
Ext. 7440 Ext. 7432 Ext. 7403 Andersen Commercial Account Representative 


New England & Eastern NY 
Pete Kodys Steve Lavigne Jim Stall 781-934-5195 Fax: 781-934-5196 
RI, Central MA Maine, No. NH NY, VT & Western MA 


Ext. 7470 Ext. 7443 Ext. 7428 e-mail: mquinn@andersencorp.com 


www.brosco.com www.andersenwindows.com 


ArchitectureBoston www.architectureboston.com 
Audio/Video Design www.avdesigns.com 
BASF Corporation www.basf.com 


The Boston Architectural Center www.the-bac.edu 
The BSA Store www.architects.org/store 
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Bergmeyer Associates, Inc. ш www.bergmeyer.com 59 
44 
54 


Brockway-Smith Company www.brosco.com 62 
Business Software Alliance www.bsaarchitect.com 43 
California Closets www.calclosets.com 37 


Cambridge Seven Associates, Inc. www.c7a.com 

Campbell McCabe, Inc. www.cmiahc.com 

Cedar Valley Shingle Systems www.cedar-valley.com 

Centria www.centria.com 

Clayton Block Company www.claytonco.com 

Connolly & Co. Timber Frame Homes and Barns www.connollytimberframes.com 


Consolidated Brick & Building Supplies, Inc. www.consolidatedbrick.com 


Copley Wolff Design Group www.copley-wolff.com 
Crimson Tech www.crimsontech.com 

Daigle Engineers, Inc. www.daigleengineers.com 
Dakota DesignStaff www.dakotadesignstaff.com 


Duron Paints and Wallcoverings www.duron.com 
EFCO Corporation www.efcocorp.com 

Epic Metals Corporation www.epicmetals.com 
Erland Construction, Inc. www.erland.com 

С.Е. Floyd Company, Inc. ш www.cefloyd.com 

GPI Models www.gpimodels.com 

theGuide www.architects.org/theguide 

Haley & Aldrich, Inc. www.haleyaldrich.com 

HB Communications Inc. www.hbcommunications.com 
Integrated Builders www.integratedbuilders.com 
International Masonry Institute www.imiweb.org 
KSD Custom Wood Products, Inc. www.ksdcwp.com 
Larson Associates, Inc.www.larson-associates.com 


LiteLab Corporation www.litelab.com 52 
LUX Lighting Design ш www.luxld.com 59 
Marble and Granite, Inc. www.marbleandgranite.com 21 
Marvin Windows and Doors www.awhastings.com 7 
Millwork Unlimited www.parksite.com 27 
Muckle & Associates, Inc. www.muckleinc.com 54 


National Electrical Contractors Association www.bostonneca.org inside front cover 


New England Concrete Masonry Association www.necma.com 42 
New England Lab www.newenglandlab.com 54 
New England Waterproofing www.livedry.com 20 
North Atlantic Corporation www.northatlanticcorp.com 53 
M. E. O'Brien & Sons, Inc. www.obrienandsons.com 45 
Oldcastle Precast Group www.oldcastleprecast.com 57 
Payette Associates www.payette.com 45 
Pella Windows and Doors, Inc. www.pellacommercial.com 44 
Phantom Screens/Reliable Products www.phantomscreens.com 58 
Rider Hunt Levett & Bailey www.riderhunt.com 20 
Service Point/Charette ProGraphics www.servicepointusa.com 37 
Silverscape LLC www.silverscape.com 20 
Stone Source www.stonesource.com 25 
Thoughtforms, Inc. www.thoughtforms-corp.com back cover 
Tofias PC www.tofias.com 21 
Marc Truant & Associates, Inc. www.mtruant.com 52 


Vantage Builders, Inc. www.vantagebuildersinc.com 44 


Voigt & Schweitzer www.hotdipgalvanizing.com inside back cover 


Charles Webb www.charleswebbcidesigns.com 25 
Wentworth Institute of Technology www.wit.edu 4 
Westhrook Concrete Block Co. www.westbrookblock.com 55 
Richard White Sons, Inc. www.rwsons.com 21 


W This symbol identifies advertisers who would like our readers to know 
that they offer "green" products and services 
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Site Work 


Websites of note 


илй$ แอ ร ร อ ฐ อ ง ท ร ว อ ม น ุ ว ง พู 


Tofte Project 

www.tofteproject.org 

Take one simple idea — building a cabin in the woods — 
and turn it into a powerful Web-based statement about 
spirit and interconnection. 


Alaska Native Knowledge Network 

www.ankn.uaf.edu 

Sponsored by the University of Alaska Fairbanks, the 
Network provides access to “the knowledge base that Alaska 
Natives have acquired through cumulative experience 

over millennia” and includes links to information about 
indigenous cultures around the world. | 


National Coalition to Save Our Mall 
www.savethemall.org 

Nature abhors a vacuum. So do advocacy groups and 
government agencies, and as a result, the National Mall in 
Washington, DC, is in danger of becoming a memorial 
theme park. Here's one group whose designs on the Mall 
don't include construction. 


North Shore Spirit 

www.northshorespirit.com 

Professional baseball as it is meant to be — fun, cheap, 

and easy. Former money manager Nick Lopardo has brought 
his new team to the renovated Fraser Field in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. You won't even care if they lose when you 
can entertain the whole family for the price of one 

Fenway ticket. 


Material History of American Religion Project 
www.materialreligion.org 

Based at Vanderbilt University, the Project presents 

"the history of American religion in all its complexity by 
focusing on material objects and economic themes." 
Excellent bibliography on religious architecture. 


Sacred Sites International 

www.sitesaver.org 

“A non-profit organization dedicated to the preservation 
of sacred sites and their traditional cultures.” 


Partners for Sacred Places 

www.sacredplaces.org 

“The only national, non-sectarian, non-profit organization 
dedicated to the sound stewardship and active community 
use of America’s older religious properties.” 


We're always looking for intriguing websites, however mysterious the 
connection to architecture. Send your candidates to: epadjen@architects.org 


ther Voices by Lexi Rudnitsky . 
Lower East Side Tenement Mus eum 
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When I was a girl growing up in the 
suburbs of Boston, my father would 
regularly take us to his old neighborhood in 
Philadelphia. His parents, Russian-Jewish 
immigrants who had fled the pogroms, 
lived above their tailor-supply shop in an 
L-shaped apartment that spanned 11 feet at 
its widest. It was always with a sense of 
longing that I listened to my father's stories 
about his childhood: throwing pebbles 

at his best friend's bedroom window to call 
him to play baseball, sneaking out of the 
crowded shul while services droned on, 
jumping on the back of trucks until — 
tragically — he witnessed his friend's leg 
crushed underneath. This was the world 1 
wanted, not the antiseptic environment in 
which I grew up, where diversity meant 
busing in black kids from Roxbury, where 
to be a Jew meant having an extravagant 
Bar Mitzvah, where every activity required 


premeditation and carpools. 


With a similar air of nostalgia, the Lower 
East Side Tenement Museum recreates the 
lives of various immigrant families who 
inhabited the building on 97 Orchard 
Street between its 1863 construction and 
1935, when all but one of its families were 
evicted because it failed to comply with the 
housing reforms implemented by Mayor 
LaGuardia, himself a refugee of tenement 
housing. In 1900, the block on which it is 
located — between Broome and Delancey 
— was the most densely populated place 
on earth, housing over 2,200 people, almost 
all of them recent immigrants. Businesses 


continued to operate out of the ground 


Ver 


floor between 1935 and 1990, but the 
upper floors were largely abandoned, and 
therefore something of a time capsüle, until 
the museum was established in 1988. The 
hallways -- now dimly lit to evoke the 
period before central lighting was mandated 
in 1901 — maintain many turn-of-the- 
century details: elaborately patterned 
ceilings of steel and iron alloy, dark, leathery 
wallpaper made of burlap soaked in linseed 
oil, and the white mosaic floors with specks 
of blue and maroon common to many 
prewar New York City buildings. In the 
various apartments, restorers uncovered an 
average of 20 layers of wallpaper, imprints 
of the many families who passed through 
and briefly made 97 Orchard Street their 
home. 


The museum is only accessible by tour, 
perhaps because the building itself does not 
seem exceptional, especially to someone 
who has seen a fair amount of New York 
real estate. Rather than feeling scandalized 
over the squalid living conditions to which 
immigrants were subjected, I found myself 
calculating how much the 325 square-foot 
three-room apartments with hardwood 
floors would rent for today: up to $2,000 a 
month. Except for the bathroom down the 
hall, it looked very much like the apart- 
ments in which many of my upper-middle- 
class friends live just a few blocks away, 


albeit without large families. 


Indeed, the spirit of the museum is not in 
the familiar architecture, but in the lives of 
the people who lived at 97 Orchard Street 


— most passing through, some residing 


there for decades. There is the story of 
Nathalie Gumpertz, whose husband did 
return from work one day during the 
Depression of 1873-74. He evidently 
responded to financial strain by leaving 
family, something that was typical at the 
time: local newspapers printed long lists 
containing the names of men who had 
abandoned their wives. Mrs. Gumpertz 
never found her husband, but by sewing 
intricate Victorian dresses she managed t 
support her four small children, one of 
whom died soon after her husband's disa 
pearance. In a terrible coda to that tale o 
survival, we learn that her great-great-gre 
grandson was killed not far away on 
September 11. 


The memories of Josephine Baldizzi, 

daughter of a cabinetmaker and factory 
worker from Sicily, pervade the apartme 
across the hall. She moved into 97 Orcha 
Street during the Great Depression with 
parents and brother, who was later hit b 
car and suffered serious leg injuries. Hear 
ing her recount (via recording) how her 
mother rose at 5:00 a.m. to haggle with 
street peddlers, or how she turned on thd 
lights for her Jewish neighbors every Sha 
bat, powerfully conjures the vibrant and 


close community of the Lower East Side. 


As a group of tourists gathered outside t 
museum, listening to stories of how the 


immigrants on the Lower East Side once 
lived, a middle-aged Chinese man pushe 
his way through the crowd, balancing a 


heavy load of boxes and sweating in the 
summer heat. Had they followed him a 
blocks south into the heart of Chinatow 


they might have seen for themselves — 


among the stalls of exotic Asian vegetabl 
caged chickens, and piles of dried eels — 
the latest episode in the history of the 
Lower East Side. IM li พ 


Lexi Rudnitsky is the associate director of the 
undergraduate writing program at Columbia Universit 


NOW OPEN 
V&S Taunton Galvanizing 


CORROSION PROTECTION 
HAS NEVER LOOKED BETTER... 


Voigt & Schweitzer, the worlds largest Hot Dip Galvanizing Company 
has now Arrived in New England 
The Plant will feature our DUROZINQ* 


A new appearance for galvanizing 
formulated for that "architectural look". 
Consisting of a selected blend of 
"Zinc-D3" alloys that is tbe toughest 
abrasive-resistant surface in the coatings 
industry today to fight corrosion. 


Voigt & Schweitzer bas improved their 


popular Despless System 
(Hot Dip Galvanizing + Paint) 
and bas brought COLORZINQ* to 
# Меш England. 


...and of course our COLORZINQ” system of paint over galvanizing. 


V&S is no stranger to galvanizing or to the New England area. We are the proud recipients of 
twelve “Distinguished Awards in Galvanizing” in the last eleven years by the American Galvanizers 
Association, three of which are in New England. 

We are ISO 9002 certified and are 
known not only for 
galvanizing, but our high 
quality standards and our 
attention to detail. 


баны: 7 7 Сс Quality Duplex System 
Commuter Rail Maintenance Facility - Sommerville, Massachusetts ( co LORZI NQ®) ^ packagi n 8 


and quick just-in-time Major League Soccer, соме Crew Stadium, 


delivery like none other 
in the industry. 


V&S offers АТА accredited 
Educational luncheon 
seminars, and is a very active 
supporter of different CSI chapters 
around the country. We look 
forward to working with the New 
England architectural community 


Silver Comet Roller Coaster, Fantasy Island, New York 


Fall River Bridge, Fall River, Massachusets 


V&S welcomes private tours and inquiries about our company and our industry. Please feel free to contact your 
local V&S corrosion control specialist, V&S Taunton Galvanizing. 


V&S Columbus Galvanizing LLC V&S Pilot Galvanizing, Inc. Voigt & Schweitzer Galvanizers, Inc. V&S Lebanon Galvanizing LLC 
Columbus, OH Poca, WV Redford, Mi Jonestown, PA 17038 
(614) 443-4621 • Fax (614) 443-6375 (304) 755-2949 * Fax (304) 755-2995 (313) 535-2600 * Fax (313) 535-0862 (717) 861-7777 * Fax ( 717) 865-7749 
V&S Philadelphia Galvanizing LLC V&S Amboy Galvanizing LLC V&S Bristol Galvanizing LLC V&S Taunton Galvanizing, LLC 
Philadelphia, PA Perth Amboy, NJ Bristol, VA Taunton, MA 02780 
(215) 739-8911 * Fax (215) 634-0791 (732) 442-7555 * Fax (732) 442-5560 (276) 466-5558 * Fax (276) 466-0558 (508) 828-9499 + (508) 828-1177 


Voigt & Schweitzer - 1-800-801-3648 or www.hotdipgalvanizing.com 
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Named 2003's National "Custom Builder of the Year" by Custom Home Magazine 


Architecture 


Creating Destinations 
The Tourism Economy 


The Great Escape ; 25 
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The 2003 Harleston Parker Medal 

Honan Allston Branch of the Boston Public Library 

Architect: Machado and Silvetti Associates, Inc. Architects 

Craftworkers: International Union of Bricklayers and Allied (BAC) Craftworkers Local 3 MA 


Masonry & Contemporary Architecture 


Union Masonry Craftworkers & Contractors | 
The Best Hands in the Business \ 


Whether its traditional hand laid masonry or innovative masonry concepts as employed on the Hondn: 
Allston Library, masonry is still the system of choice for New England area architects. No other syst 
offers the variety of styles or materials. So whether your next project is cutting edge contempora 
design or a more traditional style - Consider masonry - It will last a lifetime - Just look around. 


For a successful project, 3 items are necessary: (> 
Great design - IMI will help with any design issues. \ 
Durable materials -The benefits of masonry materials are obvious. 

Quality craftsmanship - New England is home to some of the finest masonry craftworkers anc 
contractors in the country - Union Craftworkers and Contractors. / 


When designing your next project | 
Design with Masonry! | 


For information on cost effective masonry systems, call the International Masonry Institute at 


1-800-IMI-0988 


International Masonry Institute 


2 Park Plaza, Suite 315 78 Eastern Boulevard, Suite 201 
Boston, MA 02116 Glastonbury, CT 06033 

Tel: 617-338-3199 Tel: 860-659-5813 

Fax: 617-426-9737 Fax: 860-659-5884 


www.imiweb.org www.imiweb.org 


